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PEEFACK 


Bt putting into this little Yolume the Amient 
Mariner^ KMok and Chfistabel^ 1 bare thought 

to mahiB easily accessible to students of secondary 
schools the perfect flower of Coleridge’s poetical 
genius. Nowhere else, X belieTc, could there be found 
three poems whose study, if properly directed, would 
be more likely to lead to an appreciation of the sweets 
ness and loTeliness of poetry, and to overcome that 
spirit of materialism for which we Amerioans hare 
been so much criticised. 

In the Introduction 1 have tried to give an impres*^ 
sion of Coleridge’s place in English literature, and to 
interest the student in his life and work in such a 
way as to promote farther reading, not only in what 
Coleridge hisasel^;:frOta« but also in whfj| 2 *Jhis contem¬ 
poraries wrote. The Notes have been selected from a 
great amount of material gathered from widely scat* 
tered sources, nothing having been allowed to stand 
whiifli dild not seem eitlier actually to elucidate the text 
or to help in the appreciation of some matter tiurt atn* 
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dents moire or less new to the study of poetry might 
otherwise pass over without notice. Everywhere the 
earn has been to stimulate; rather than to supersede, 
thought. The numerous references given throughout 
the book are intended to aid the teacher in bringing 
to his class additional material; for, although the 
M^dmt Mariner is included in the reading list ” of 
the English requirements for entrance to college, there 
is every reason why the poem should be carefully 
studied. The more reading of the poem, in fact, will 
reveal to the ordinary student very little of the wealth 
of imagination with which it is pervaded. 

The text here given is, with a very few slight 
changes made to make the punctuation and typogra¬ 
phy more consistent and attractive, that of 1829, the 
last to be issued under the personal supervision of 
the poet. The mark which appears in the text, 
indicates a note. The portrait of Coleridge which 
forms the frontispiece of this volume is from the 
pa^inting (1796) by Peter Vandyke, and was said by 
(Tottle to exhibit the poet ^^in one of his animated 
conversations, the expression of which the painter has 
in good degree preserved.” 

T i ^tP 13 
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t COLEEIDGE’S LIFE AND WOEK8 

• 

SAMUEii Tatx»or Colrridgb, the youngest of thia> 
teen children, was bom at Ottety, J^evonshirei Eng* 
land, October 21, 1112, In the eccentricities of his 
father, the simpli-hea^ed preacher and pedagogue of 
Ottery St* Mary, can be traced the origin of some 
of the peculiarities of the poet. The former im$ the 
aathot of aeyeral books, among 'which was A Critical 
Zatin Grammar^ In this work he proposed seyeral 
innovations, one of which was to substitute tor the 
ordinary names of tlie cases such terms as prior, 
possessive, attributive, posterior, inter^tive, and 
quale^quarehquiddirive,’’ ^^The truth is,’’ Coleridge 
once wrote, ^^my father was not a first-rate genius; 
he wag^ however, a first-rate Christian, which is much 
better. . • . In learning, good-heartedness, absentness 
of mifid, and eneessive ignorance of the world, he was a 
perfect Parson Adams,” ^ Of the poet’s mother we 

tlrfatSTtoPeole. irorle<fiM4),Tri.l2i;.,iu 
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know much less. She ^ms to have been a very 
oi^dinary woman, ardently devoted to her household 
duties, out of all sympathy with " your harpsichord 
ladies,’’ as unemotional and unimaginative as she was 
uneducated, and withal a very Martha in her ex¬ 
quisite care in the trides of life. 

The little poet was much petted by both his father 
and mother—a fact that brought him the dislike of 
the other childreu and made him very miserable. He 
tiierefore took no pleasure in boyish sports, but read 
incessantly. I read through all gilt-cover little books 
that could be had at that tiine> knd likewise all the 
uncovered tales of Tom Bickathrift, Jack the Gian^ 
Killer, and the like. And I used to lie by the wall 
and mope, and my spirits used to come upon me sud¬ 
denly and in a flood; and then 1 was accustomed to 
run up and down the churchyard, and act over again 
all 1 been reading on the docks, the nettles, and 
the rank grass. At six years of age I remember to 
have read Belisatius, lE^binson Crusoe, and Philip 
Quarles (Quarll); and then I found the Arabian 
Bights’ Knteftainments, one tale of which . « , made 
so deep an impression on me . . ^ that 1 vim haunted 
by spectres whenever I was in the dark; ahd X dia* 
tinctly recollect the anxious and fearful eagerness 
with which I used to watch the windoiv ivhi^ the 
book lay^ and whmi the eun same nvm it I wo^ 
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sdiea it by the waU» and baek^ and read* My 

lather found out the eSeet which theee booka had 
produced^ and burned them. So I became a dreamer, 
and acquired an indUposition to all bodily aotiyity $ 
I was fretful, and inordinately passionate; ... de¬ 
spised and bated by the boys; . . . flattered and won¬ 
dered at by all the old women. . . . and*before I was 
eight years old 1 was a oharaeterJ^^ 

Thus, even during his childhood, his thoughts, his 
habits, as well as his language, were unlike those of 
the ordinary boy. Late in 1781 his father died, and 
the following year the boy was transferred from the 
Orammar School, where he had gone from a tlame’s 
School, and had easily outstripped all of his own age, 
to Christ’s Hospital, the great Charity School of Lon- 
dBn«—an establishment where excellent instruction 
was to be had, but where the diet and discipline were 
of the sort found at the notorious Mr. Squeers’s Dotihe* 
boys Halt Here, among six or seyen hundred blue.* 
coated lade, pent up in dim cloisters in the heart of 
a great city, and seeing nothing lovely but the sky 
and stars,^ the boy lived a long e^ple of eight years. 
** tfy talents and superiority,^’ he said, ^^made me 
ever at the head in my routine of study, though 
Utteidy without the desire to be so; without a spark 

I3bst«er to Poole. Tel* 1X1*> M* aOMQtt. 
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of ambition; and as to emulation^ it bad no meaisdng 
for me; but tbe difference between nie and my £CKrm^ 
fellows^ in our lessons and exercises^ bore no pro|K>r- 
tion to tbe measureless difference between me and 
them in the wide, wild wilderness of useless, nnar** 
ranged book knowledge and book thoughts/' ^ Xn a 
similar strain wrote Charles Lamb, his schoolfellow 
and lifelong friend: " Come back into memory, like as 
thou wert iu the dayspring of thy fancies, with hope 
like a fiery column before thee—tbe dark pillar 
not yet turned — Samuel Taylor Coleridge—^ Logician^ 
Metaphysician, Bard! — How have I seen the casual 
passer through the Cloisters stand still, intranoed with 
admiration (while he weighed the disproportion be¬ 
tween the speec^t and the garb of the young Miran- 
dula), to hear thee unfold, in thy deep and sweAt 
intonations, the mysteries of Jamblichus, or Plotinus 
(for even in those years thou waxedst not pale at 
such philosophic draughts), or reciting Homer in his 
Greek, or Pindar, while &e walls of the old Grey 
Priars reCohoed to the accents of the 

The visionary propensities of the inspired charity- 
boy, however, were in direct contrast to the sound 
oommoa sense of the bead-master of the School-—the 
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Ber&mA Mt. Jatoes Boyer. The savage floggings 
infixeted by the latter fornished the dreams of even 
the mature manhood of the poet '^th spectres as 
awfui^ we may suppose^ as any that had haunted the 
distempered sleep of his childhood. One of these 
floggings^ Coleridge said^ was just He had taken a 
notion of being apprenticed to a shoemaker, but when 
the matter was brought to the irate sohooimaster the 
boy ivas knocked down, and the shoemaker jostled 
out of the room. Upon being asked by Boyer why he 
had made such a fool of himself, Coleridge replied 
that he hated the thought of becoming a clergyman-^ 
as it was then intended he should. Why so ? ’’ said 
Boyer. Because, to tell you the truth, sir/' said the 
^y, ^ I am an infidel I" S(^ sirrah, you are an infl- 

del, are you? Then I'll flog youav infidelity out of 
you I" And without more ado he proceeded to con* 
vert the young sceptic by means of the birch/ Her* 
erthelesB, 'Hhis horrid incarnation of whips and 
scourges," as I>eQuincey once characterized him, was 
a teacher of marked indiyiduaUty, and a man whose 
influence proved to be a needful check upon the way* 
ward fancy of the youthftd ppet. In his Biogra^ia 
JUtemria (Chap. 1.) Coleridge pays a deserved tribute 
to hie master) early moulded my taste to the 

i 1830; QlSliasa^s 



of D^mosthetiM to Giiatm, <k Homov »iid 
Theootitufl to Virgil, a/ad again oi Virgil to Ovid. , 4 . 
At the same time that we were itudying the Oieeh 
ttftgio ]£»oets, he made us read Shakespeare and Hilton 
as lessons; and they were the* lessens, too, which 
requited most time and trouble to bring up, so as to 
escax>e his censure. 1 learnt from him that poetry, 
even that of the loftiest, and, seemingly, that of the 
wildest odes, bad a logic of its own aS severe that 
of science, and more difileult, because more subtle, 
more complex, and dependent on more and more 
fugitive causes. In the truly great poets, he would 
say, there is a reason assignable, not only for every 
word, but for the position of every word.^^ 

To Coleridge’s aversion to boyish pastimes thei^ 
was at this time at least one exception. On one occa* 
Sion We hear of the lad swimming across the New 
Biver without undressing, and letting his clothes dry 
on hi» back, with the inevitable consequence to his 
health. At another time, oblivious to all about him, 
the boy was going down the crowded Strand, with his 
arms tossing about in an imaginary sea. A stranger, 
with whose pocket his hand happened to come in 
contact, promptly seked him and accused him an 
attempt to pick his pocket. “ What! m young and 
so wicked?” he exclaimed^ Whei'eupon the fright^ 
ened boy sobbed out his denial, and exphuned tihat hC 
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fhoug^if Lemfyr awhamiog aetoss ibe Hellea 

pmt The adi} 0 &islied was so mpressad witt 

tiiis apology that bo at onoe paid Colsnd^’s subsorip 
tion to a ckoulatiag library/ wbioh the lonely lad pro* 
ceedad to read straight through, folios and all, whathe 
he understood them or not, at rate of two volumes 
a day. At times his rea^g took odd tuam Om 
while we find him reading all the medical and surgica 
bookghe oould get hold of; a»other> bewildering him 
self in metaphysics, when history, novels and romances, 
and even poetry, b^ame insip^ to him- It was whilr 
plunged head over ears in metaphjsic depths that h. 
was presented with a booklet containing the Sonnets 
of Mr. Bowles. These poems so delighted him tba’ 
^ less than a year and a half he made forty tran- 
eoriptions as presents for his friends. To Coleridg 
these sonneta were a revelation, because in both forir 
and matter the;^ were characterised by a natoraleem 
which was wholly wanting in the ao^tificial poetry a 
the school of Tope, a style which was then uni* 
veraally admired. The same qualities^ it is tme» hac 
made themselves felt to even a greater degree in the 
poems of Blake, Cowper, and Bums, but of these 
poets Coleridge at that time knew nothing* In hir. 
(dmmplonship of this new poetty Coleridge fionnd 14me 
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self obliged to lay a solid foundation upon whioli to 
Tear the principles of his taste and critical opinion, a 
discipline which later developed him into the greatest 
philosophic critic England has ever produced. 

It need not surprise one, then, that when Coleridge 
in 1791 entered at Jesus College, Cambridge, he pres¬ 
ently became a centre of attraction. One of his col¬ 
lege mates says that for the sake of listening to 
Coleridge^s brilliant conversation his room became 
a constant rendezvous of his undergraduate friends. 
Here they gave themselves up to enjoyment, ^chy- 
lus and Plato and Thucydides were pushed aside, and 
the time was devoted by the young enthusiasts to the 
discussion of poetiy and philosophy, religion and poli¬ 
tics. If a political pamphlet had issued from the pregs 
in the morning, at evening Coleridge would repeat 
whole pages verbatvm to his wondering audience. And 
‘there were burning questions to be decided. France 
was in the throes of revolution, and all Europe stood 
in breathless expectation awaiting the outcome. The 
most monstrous crimes had not yet been committed 
in the name of Liberty, and Hope could look beyond 
the smoke and bloodshed of the battlefield to a time 
when the last vestige of despotism should be swept 
away, could behold Law and Justice arrayed in the 
purple of authority and seated upon the world’s tbrona 
Wrought up over these apd kindred speculations it waa 
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not strange that a young man of Coleridge’s ability 
should grow weary of the patient labor required to 
win honors as a student He had come to the Uni¬ 
versity excellently prepared in all except mathematics 
and the sciences^ both of which he had from the out¬ 
set detested, and in his first year, by gaining a gold 
medal for a Greek Ode, had given promise of winning 
a reputation for academic scholarship. But his inter¬ 
est fn his work waned, his reding jgrew^more and 
more desultjp^jy, until, just after beginning His third 
year, wKether from debts, or disappointed love, or 
both, he suddenly quitted Cambridge for London. 
Here, having spent the little money he had talcen 
with him, and at a loss to know what to do next, he 
unlisted in a regiment of dragoons as Silas Tomkyn 
Comberbach, a name which he afterwards remarked 
was aptly suggestive of his habits as an equestrian. 
But a Ijatin lament which he had penciled on his stall 
betrayed him, and the discharge which his friends soon 
procured came as a welcome relief from a service for 
which he was but poorly adapted. He lost no time 
in returning to his Alma Mater, where his escapade 
was closed by his being admonished by the Masters 
in the presence of the Fellows. He continued at 
Cambridge until about the middle of December, 1794, 
when he left the University without taking a degree. 

Some six months before leaving the University he 
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had fomed the aoqualntanee of Southey, then an 
uadergraduate of Oxfoiid and afterurarda the poet* 
laureate of England. As each at once xiscognised the 
other’s genius, and as iKiith had much in common, the 
acquaintance fast ripened into an intimate friendship. 
Together with some other kindred spirits, they hatched 
the scheme of Fautisp^jcs^y* They were to migrate to 
some unsettled re^on in Amei'ica—the Susquehanna 
was selected, largely on account of its sweet-souhding 
name, where the la^r of two or three hours each day 
would supply the needs of the body, and the ample 
leisure devoted to study and discussion, those of the 
mind. Poetry was to be wiitten, property was to be 
possessed in common, their wives were to divide their 
time between the duties of the home and the caltiv% 
tiou of their minds, all were to believe as they wished 
in religion and polities, and there was to be no selfish* 
ness and no sin. But money was wanting to put the 
project into execntion, tlm enthusiasm of some of the 
poet^migrants cooled, and the whole dream vanished 
into thin air. Other and more absorbing interests 
soon occupied them, for Southey and Coleridge fell 
in love with, and mamed, two sisters. The marriage 
of Sarah Pricker to Coleridge occurred October 4, 
and that of Edith to Southey took place a xnonthlater. 

Thus it happened that Coleridge was saved from 
Pantiaocracy only to be plunged into the severest 
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tiKirt of a strttgg^le for the means of sabsistpkioe^ To 
begin with^ he ha<} no income except the promise of a 
publisher to pay a guinea and a lialf per hundred lines 
of whatever poetry he might produce. But he soon 
discovered that Poetry does not wait on the beck and 
nod of the task«*niast6rs. Broad and Butfcer^ and he was 
therefore obliged to resort to other devices to earn a 
livelihood. While seeing through the press his Foems 
<m l^ar«<ma Subjects, — a volume whose publication 
attracted some favorable attention from the reviews 
and magazines^ but which was delayed until early in 
1790 by his failure to hasten the completion of his 
Religious Musings, he wrote for 27ie Morning Chrowteio 
and The Critical EeHeto. He also began the publioa- 
l^on of The WatchmaHn^ a miscellany half-way between 
the newspaper and the magazine. But after the perii* 
odioal had dragged on for over a year^ it was given up 
because it failed to pay expenses* Lecturing he had 
already tried, and he now thought to ht himself for 
the pulpit, but without avail Added to this, his 
wife and he were not able either to understand or to 
appreciate one another. Never, 1 suppose,’’ he once 
wrote, ^did the stem match-maker bring together two 
minds so utterly eontrarient in their primary and or- 
ganicdil oonstitution.^’ ^ He himself was in poor health, 

1 See JSingraphia Lfteraria,Cksp. X, for an amnsing aeeount ol 
Ilia oaovsM lor aalMUribeis. * letter to Sontltof. 
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ajid| in an hour to be cursed throughout his whole 
life, resorted to opium to relieve his pain. But by 
gifts of money from friends, and by advances from 
his publishers on future literary work, he managed 
to live from hand to mouth until an arrangement by 
which a young man of some literary pretensions was 
settled at his home for a time bettered his financial 
affairs. 

In the fall of 1796 Cole ri dge m et Wordswortt f, and 
began the intercourse whose influence upon the careers 
of the two poets and upon the history of English 
poetry can scarcely be overestimated. It would be 
difficult to imagine two men having so much in com* 
men and living outward and inward lives so dissimi¬ 
lar. But if the lofty mind of Wordsworth be set over 
against the profound intellect of Coleridge, if his long 
years filled with hopeful activity present a striking 
contrast to Coleridge’s shorter struggle saddened by 
many disheartening failures, if Wordsworth’s single¬ 
ness of purpose in the pursuit of poetry be more 
admired than Coleridge’s vacillating waywardness in 
attempting scores <^f plans without pursuing them to 
their perfect fulfilment, there were yet many points 
at which the genius of these men met. They were 
the most powerful and original of all the spirits that 
spirang from the ashes of e ighteenth-oentorv cpiprjen- 
tionalism, and it may be tni&lully'iiu4 that the best 
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of whafc was thought and said at the beginning of the 
present oentory in England had its inspiration in them 
and was spiritualized by them. It is hardly an exag* 
geration to say that we measure the woilih of their 
contemporaries by the extent to which they were influ¬ 
enced by the p rinciples promulgated by Co leridge smd 
Wordsworth- 

But however that may be^ it is certain that each 
poet •possessed the very qualities needed to bring out 
what was best in the other, and, as a result of this 
stimulating intimacy, Coleridge wrote most of the 
poetry for which he is now remembered, and Words¬ 
worth much of his, during the period in which the 
two were almost constant companions. It was now 
that Coleridge wrote, in addition to the three poems 
Contained in the present volume, auy one of which 
would have been sufficient to have immortalized him, 
the Ode on the Darting Yeaty The Three Graves (in 
part), France : an Ode, Frost ctt Midnight, Fears in 
SoUbide^ The Ballad of the Bark LadU, and the trsr* 
gedy Osorio, besides many other poems of less worth. 
This, indeed, was the blossoming time of his poetic 
genius. 

Here was c(moeived, too, the theory of poetry which 
led to the publication of the Lyriad Ballads, a book 
that marked the beginning of a new epoch in the 
histoiy of English poetry, During the first year 






^ tliat Wordsworth aiad I were aeig^Mwnrs,^ saya 
Ccderidfe in his Biogmphim, Idteraria (Chap. XIV*), 
l^<>Qr oon^ersations turaed freq^uently <m the two ear^ 
dinal points of poetry^ the power of exciting the sym¬ 
pathy of the reader by a faithful adherence to the 
far ath^ £jaatn^ and the power oi giving'tte interest 
of novelty by the modi fyin g: colou r s of imagination. 
The sadden charm, which accidents oFlight mid sSaSe^ 
Which moonlight or sunset, diffused over a known aod 
familiar landscape, appeared to represent the practica¬ 
bility of combining both. These are the poetry of 
nature. The thought suggested itself (to which of us 
I do not recollect) that a series of poems might be 
composed of two sorts. In the one, the incidents and 
agents were to be, in part at least, supernatural; and 
the excellence aimed at'was to consist in the inter¬ 


esting of the affections by the dramatic truth of such 
emotions, as would natumlly accompany such situa- 
tions, supposing them real. And r^ in this sense 
they have been to every human being who, from what- 
eyer souijce of delusion, has at any time believed him¬ 
self under supernatural agcmoy. For the second class, 
subjects were to be chosen from ordinaqr life; the 
characters and incidents were to be such as win be 

^ j ^ 

:^aaa ia every nUi^e and ite rudaity arkere tbe^ is 
a i&editalive and {eeUi:^ ttisd to seek aJto iheaB:, vt 
to itotose toem irluen they presaBl theswelTm r 
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this idea originated the plan of the ^Lyrical 
Ballads ^; in which it was agreed that my endeavours 
should be directed to persons an d char acters ^pcr* 
natural, or at least romsolticry^"’ so to imisfer 
from our inward nature a human interest and a sem¬ 
blance of truth suiheient to procure for these shadows 
of imagination that willing suspension of disbelief for 
the moment, which coustitutes poetic faith.^ Mr. 
Wordsworth, on the other hand, was to propose to 
himself as his object, to give the charm of novelty 
^ o f every day , and to excite a feeling anaio* 

gous to the supeniSEural, by aa'alcening the mind^s 
attention from the lethargy of custom, and directing 
it to the loveliness and the wonders of ^he world 
before us; an inexhaustible treasure, but tor which, 
iif consequence of the film of familiarity and selfish 
solicitude, we have eyes, yet see not, ears that heat 
not, and hearts that neither feel nor understand/^ 

To this volume, which was published anonymously 
in Coleridge contributed the Andmt Martiier and 
three other poems, and Wordsworth no less than nine¬ 
teen poems. The poets had written ahead of their time, 
and the reception accorded the book was anything but 
cordial. Small indeed was the number of those who 
did nett either entirely ignore it or make it the butt of 
their ridicule. But year by year, as the taste of the 
t See ttnd JTetee en (Bobu ed.}, 189, 
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public came more and more into harmony 'with the 
spint of the book, the latter steadily grew in favor, 
until at last its influence upon the life and thought of 
the time began to be appreciated. 

Before Ihe publication of this book Coleridge had 
been freed from any solicitude as to a livelihood by a 
pension of £150 a year,' given him by two rich men 
on the condition that lie should devote himself entirely 
to the study of poetry and philosophy. This enabled 
him, in company with Wordsworth and his sister, 
Dorothy Wordsworth, to visit Germany in September, 
1^98^ where he remained until the following June. It 
was to this period of his life that Coleridge always 
looked back with most satisfaction. During his stay 
on the continent he became thoroughly proficient in 
the language, literature, and genius of the Gormaxi 
people, having felt in particular the influence of Les¬ 
sing, in criticism, and of Kant, in metaphysios. He 
was thus enabled, later on, followed in turn by Carlyle, 
to make German thought influence the intellectual life 
of England. The direct outcome of his tour, however, 
was, in addition to Saiyrme^s Letters, admirable in 
their way, a translation of Schiller’s WaUenstein,^ 
which remains one of the most notable translations 
of poetry into poetry in any literature} since in this 

1 Half of this pension was withdrawn In ISIS. 

s Xhs flist part, Wullenstsin*9 Lager, was oaaltted. 
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work Coleridge not only preserved the spirit of his 
original, but in many places improved upon it. 

Tbe years following Coleridge’s return from Ger*/ 
many down to 1816, when he placed himself under j 
the care of Mr, Gillman at Highgate, can be hastily 
epitomized. For the most part, the life he now led 
was a nomadic one, — he pitched his tent wherever 
evening fell upon him. Like his old seafarer, the 
Ancidht Mariner, he passed like night from place to 
place, with nothing save his strange power of speech 
to win him welcome. When not at home, he might be 
found with W ordswort h at Grasmere, with Poole at 
Stowey, or, perhaps, with Lanib at London. 5n one 
occasion he made a tour through South Wales; on 
jyjiother he went with Wordsworth and his sister into 
Scotland. He made several short stays in London, 
and, in 1804, even went to Malta, visiting Home and 
Naples on his way back to England, which he reached 
after an absence of two years. He did not at once re¬ 
turn home, and when he did it was not long before he 
and Mrs. Coleridge agreed to separate. Other troubles 
began to press him down. In spite of his annuity, 
he was again in narrow straits for money, and was 
forced once more to depend upon gifts and loans from 
his friends and advances from his publishers. He 
was also in wretched health, and, to make matters 
worse, he bad allowed opium to cloud and benumb his 
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intellect and will. Under sucb circumstances it is not 
surprising that the spirit of his great genius lay g ycnrel^ 

hppeleas despcndSucy* 

During this whole period Ooleridge produced only 
some half-dozen poems that are worthy of mention^ 
and even these are not of the highest order, — that 
is to say, tliey do not rank with those written during 
what may be called his annu$ mirabilis (1797-17^ . 
Of these, Dejei^tion: an Ode, Hymn beforTlSw^PMse, 
The Fains of Sleep, and a Tmnhless Epitaph^ are the 
finest But he worked over his Osorio, now christened 
Jiemorse, wliich had a run of twenty nights at Drury 
Lane and brought him more money than he had got 
froiu all his previous literary labors* It may be said 
that Oolendere went to Gerihauv a poet ana"rSumii«d 
a philosopher. At any rate, from tho time he returned 
t£e*3ecline of his poetical power went steadily on. 
Whether it was due to the dismal reign of the Opium 
King or to the preponderance of the critical, or of the 
reflective, over the creative faculty, we can only con- 
jectura Of this decline Coleridge himself was fully 
conscious, for in his lines To a Oentlemm, written 
shortly after his return from Malta, he writes sadly of a 

** Sense of past youth, and manhood come in vain. 

And genius given, and knowledge won in vain.^* 

^ Pater has applied lines l^rST to CeMdge hilnsell. 
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And his D^edion: m Ode is another cry from the 
depths: 

There was a time ifvhen, though my path was roughs 
This joy within me dallied with distres<9, 

^ And all misfortunes were but as the stuff 

Whence Fancy made me dreams of happiness: 

For hope grew nmnd me, like the twining vine, 

And fruits, and foliage, not my own, seemed mine. 

But now afflictions bow me down to earth: 

Nor care 1 that they rob me of my mirth; 

But oh ! each visitation 

( Suspends what Nature gave me at my birth, 

My shaping spirit of Imagination. 

Perhaps the all-wise Future may show that he 

man as much by his metaphysics, as if he had 
written other Chirietabeh and other Ancient MariThere, 
We cannot tell. But we know that after the light of his 
imagination flickered into darkness, there was no Pro* 
methean heat that could relume it. When he had onoe 
plucked the rose, there was no power that could give 
it vital growth again,—it must needs wither away on 
its stalk. If he had been a Homer or a Shakspere, 
the years that bring the philosophic mind^^ would 
have given his poetic powers renewed vigor; but, 
then, there has been but one Shakspere and one 
Homer. As it was, enough of his creative faculty 
remained to make him a keener critic a^d a more 
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penetratire philosopher than he would otherwise have 
been; and England needed both. 

But while (Joleridge did not at this time write much 
poetry^ it must not be supposed that he had no other 
pursuits to occupy his time. He was a journalist and 
a lecturer. In the former capacity he wrote off and 
on for The Morning Post and The Courier^ and edited 
on his own account a paper called 2%e Friend. The 
latter was no more successful from a financial Stand¬ 
point than liis ci-devant Watchman^ and was soon aban¬ 
doned. Eegarding his lectures, of which the larger 
portion was devoted to Rliakspere, there are conflict¬ 
ing reports. It would seem that he sometimes kept 
his audience waiting long after the hour appointed for 
the lecture to begin; that at times he did not appe%^ 
at all ; that he not seldom made promises as to :^tur6 
lectures which he did not fulfil, and, in spite of his own 
statement to the contrary, that he rarely gave to his 
lectures the careful preparation ordinarily deemed 
requisite. But if this be so, it is no less certain that 
he spoke on subjects to which he had devoted almost 
a lifetime of deliberation, that he was often at his best 
when unhampered by a written manuscript and when 
borne on by the mighty current of his impassioned 
thought Then, too, we know from the meagre re- 
j mains of his lectures l^at no finer criticism had been 
|heard in England than that which fell from his lipa 
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At Highgate^ Coleridge tried to free himself from 
his slavery to opium, and to some extent succeeded. 
Of the few poems he wrote in the last years of his life, 
the exquisite Ybuth and Age and Work without Hope are 
the best. In 1816 he published a volume containing 
Christabelj Kuhla Khan, and Fains of Bleep, but it met 
with a disappointing reception from tlic reviews. In 
the following year appeared Sibylline Leaves,^a col¬ 
lection of most of his poetical compositions up to that 
time,—and this was followed by other editions of his 
poems in 1828, 1829, and 1834. In 1817, ZapolyOi 
another drama,* a kind of composition for which Cole¬ 
ridge never showed much talent, was published. The 
list of his most important prose works issued before 
lys death comprises two Lay Sermons 1810, 1817, 
Biograph la Literaria 1817, and Aids to Reflection 1825; 
amd after his death, Table-Talk 1835, Literary Remains 
1836-1838, Confessions of an Inquiring Spirit 1840, 
Leetares on ShaJcspere (from notes by J. P. Collier) 
1875, Letters of S. T, Coleridge 1895, and Anima Poetm 
1896.1 

But in spite of the fact that Coleridge was obliged 
toitoil on at a time when most men expect to rest from 
their labors, there was more repose in his life at High- 
gate than he had formerly enjoyed. In 1825 he was 

1 My review of this work will be foomd la The JDiat, Nor, t 

im. 
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granted an annuity of 100 guineas by the king, which 
was made up to him elsewnere -v^en it ceased soon 
after the king’s death in 1830. ^^It is not secret,” 
writes Leigh Hunt in his Avtobiogra^thy (Chap. XVI.) 
^Hhat Coleridge li \red in the Grove at Highgate with a 
friendly family, who had sense and kindness enough 
to know that they did themselves honor by looking 
after the comforts of such a man. His room looked 
upon a delicious prospect of wood and meadow, with 
colored gardens under the window, like an embroidery 
to the mantla 1 thought, when I first saw it, that he 
had taken up his dwelling-place like ah abbot. Here 
he cultivated his fiowers, and had a set of birds for 
his pensioners, who came to breakfast with him. He 
might have been seen taking his daily stroll up and 
down, with his black coat and white locks, and a book 
in his hand; and was a great acquaintance of the little 
children. His main occupation, 1 believe, was reading. 
He loved to read old folios, and to make old voyages 
with PuTCbas and Marco Polo—the seas being in good 
visionary condition and the vessel well stocked with 
botargoes.” 

And now there had fallen on Coleridge the mantle 
of Dr. Johnson, the g reat talker of the preceding cen* 
tiiry. Each of these menwaaTSFie most extraordinary 
talker of his time, but wdth this difference: Johnson’s 
talk depended upon his apt rejoinders; Goleridge’% 
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apon the majestic flow of his marvellons monologna 
Johnson^ iu short, was c ^oauiaL while Coleridge was 
It may be said that Coleridge^s reputation 
as a talker rests upon two thingSi — the printed record 
of what he said, and the witness of those who heard 
hinl to the impression produced upon them. Unfor¬ 
tunately there was no Boswell living in Coleridge^s 
time, and the most of what he said was not penna< 
nently recorded, but some conception of the depth and 
variety of thought in these discourses may be had from 
tlie Table-Talk^ a book made up by his nephew from 
notes or Ss^nversation during the last twelve years 
of his life. On the other hand, the accounts that have 
come down to us from his contemporaries seem little 
short of the incredible, — indeed, the only thing that 
makes them credible is the fact that they have come 
from men widely different iu mind and character. A 
pari of one of these accounts must serve for the many 
that might be C[uoted: It was a Sabbath past expres¬ 
sion deep, and tranquil, and serene,” writes his nephew, 
to '^pass au entire day with Coleridge.” You came 
to a man who had travelled in many countries, and in 
critical times $ who had seen and felt the world in 
xnost of its ranks and in many of its vicissitudes and 
weaknesses 3 one to whom all literature and genial art 
ws^ absolutely subject, ^nd to whom, with a reason- 
sbl/A ollnwsTioe to toi'hmrtrl pH soienoft wa^ 
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in a most extraordinaiy degree familiar* Thronghout 
a long-drawn summer’s day would this man talk to you 
in lo \^9 equable^ but clear and musical, tones, concem* 
ing things human and divine; marshalling all history, 
harmonizing all experiment, probing the depths of 
your consciousness, and revealing visioim of glory and 
of terror to the imagination; but pouring withal such 
floods of light upon the mind that you mighty for a 
season, like Paul, become blind in the vary act of con¬ 
version. And this he would do without so much as 
one allusion to himself, without a word of reflection on 
others, save when any given act fell naturally in the 
Kway of his discourse-—without one anecdote that was 
not proof and illustration of a previous position; — 
gratifying no passion, indulging no caprice, but, with 
a calm mastery over your soul, leading you onwaid and 
onward forever through a thousand windings, yet with 
no pause, to some magnificent point in which, as in a 
focu^all the parti-coloured rays of bis discourse should 
Ocmvl^e in light. In all this he was, in truth, your 
teacher and guide; but in a little while you might for¬ 
get that he was other than a fellow-student and the 
companion of ycur way,—so playful was his manner, 
so simple his language, so affectionate the glance ol 
his pleasant eye T’ ^ 

Colmidge’s la^ years were burdened hy an fflxiesa 
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irhich^ witlx few and brief intervals, confined him to 
the sick-rooin. His own action had separated him 
from his wife and children, and these fiiijd days were 
gladdened only by the occasional visitor. His mind 
continued vigorous up to the last, and the evening be¬ 
fore the end he dictated to one at his bedside a part 
of his religious philosophy winch he wished recorded. 
The next morning, Jul y .25,1834. he died. He was 
buriedf in the Higligate t'hurehyard, and later the 
grajnmar school of the village was roared above his 
tomb — as if in mockery of the free spirit sleeping 
beneath. 

To no man in England since 8haksp<^re could the 
epithet which Coleridge applied to the poet of Avon 
myriad-minded ” —be so well applied as to Cole- 
riSlge himself, and it is because Coleridge can be looked 
at from so many and such various points of view that the 
final word as to the 1 rue value of liis work still remains 
to be spoken. Perhaps the most notable charactepstic 
of his mind in those years after his poetic power 
had declined was that profoundness in his habits of 
thought which made him seek in all matters for the 
basal truth . He was, in brief, always going back to 
first principles, always viewing things in their causes. 
As to his character as a man, those who are unwilling 
to accept Carlyle’s version of it, when he spoke of 
Coleridge’s life as '^the tragic story of a high endow* 







meat an iiatsufficient ina 7 to it a 

Xa^ge part of what Coleridge said about Hmlet: 

oharaoter is the prevalence of the ab¬ 
stracting and genaralidug habit over the practical* 
He does not want courage, skill, will, or opportunity; 
but every incident sets him thinking^ » . . I have 
a sniaek of Hamlet myself, if I may say so.” ^ But 
these words were his own condemnation, because 
many years before this be had said: ^^Action*is the 
great end of all $ no intellect, however grand, is valu¬ 
able if it draw us from action, and lead us to think 
and think till the time of action is passed by and we 
caa do nothing.” ® We should be careful, however, not 
to make too much of his defects. Some who have 
lived since his time have spoken of his unlovely 
character,” and have said that ‘^he had no morals,” 
but those who knew him in his habit as he lived loved 
and xevereuced him. And whatever the judgment 
' passed upon him, he was a man, take him for all in 
aU, ilrhosa like we shall not look upon again. 

it only remains to say a word about his place in Hb 
^tiire. As a journalist he moved on a high plan^ of 
thought and morality, ami> by scorning the tactics of 
the mere politiclaa and^ bringing his intellect to bear 
the mom^tous ev^ts of bis time, became, at 

^ H. C. IbqA^iam, I., Obap. XY 4 


i 
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least ixk the broad view he took of all political prob¬ 
lems^ the legitimate sttccessor of the great Burke. 
As a theologian his iniiueiice was even more far- 
leaching. He was the votes at whose feet sat such 
men as Thomas Arnold^ Julius Hai*e, and Frederick 
Maurice. He sought to moralize and spiritualize the 
religion of England^ and to hnd on the shadowy border 
between j>sychology and theology some relation be¬ 
tween *tlie human and the divine. As a philosopher 
his special praise is again to be found in his itiduence. 
He left no system of philosophy, and his exposition 
of the transcendentalism of Eaut and his followers 
was not thorough or systematic enough to be final. 
He was the means, however, of introducing England 
l(^Herman thought, and thus of inaugurating against 
the materialism of Jx>eke and Faley the revolution 
out of which arose the tra nscendental movem ent, 
headed by Carlyle in England and by Emerson in 
America—tho result, in a way, of Coleridge’s 
encp upon the intellect of his tiu)e. But great as was 
his iufiuence in theology and metaphysics, his posi¬ 
tion as a critic is even more commanding. He is 
easily at the head of English philosophical criticism. 
Modem English criticism is indebted to ("olevidge for 
some of its soundest principles, as well as much of 
its terminology and many of its famous dicta. He 
also revolutioiiized the accepted view of Shakspere, 
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showiug tJiat his work was not the product of the 
wild, irregular genius of a pure child of nature, but 
of a i)oetic wisdom, which was as remarkable for its 
disclosure of judgment as for its manifestation of 
genius. 

As a poet Coleridge^s rank is very much a matter 
of definitions. If we say, with Matthew Arnold, 
^Hhat poetry is at bottom a criticism of life; that the 
greatness of a poet lies in his powerful and behutiful 
application of ideas to life, — to the question; Jfow 
to live/^ Coleridge must give precedence to many 
others, and to none of his contemporaries more than 
to Wordsworth; but if we say, with Matthew Arnold 
again, that ‘^poetry is simply the most delightful 
and perfect form of utterance that human words c;g»n 
rt^aoh,” and add, with Coleridge himself, that the im¬ 
mediate object of poetry is pleasure, not truth,” then 
the rank assigned to the creator of the Ancient Mari- 
nSr, of Kubia Khan, and of dimiabel, must be high 
among the highest. In the fine harmony of his dic¬ 
tion and the pure power of his imagination, in the 
ability to do by means of words what the musician 
does by means ot notes, what the painter does by 
means of colors^ he had, among lyric poets, few 
equals,—* be had no superior. 
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n. SUBJECTS SUGGESTED FOE COMPOSI- 

TlOi^r 

1. The supernatural element in the Arvcimt MarU 
mr, 2. The story of the poem. 3. The human char* 
actors in the poem. 4. The supernatural element in 
KiJtbla Khan and Clirintaheh 5. The moral significance 
of the Ancient Mariner, 0. A.n answer to Words¬ 
worth’s criticism: “The Poem of my Friend has indeed 
great defects; first, that tlie principal person has no 
distinct character, eitlier in his j)rofession of Mariner 
or as a human being who haviinr been long under the 
control of supernatural impiessions might be supposed 
himself to partake of something sujiernatural: sec* 
qpdly, that he does not act, but is continually acted 
upon; thirdly, that the events liaving no necessary 
connection do not produce each other; and lastly, that 
the imagery is sonu'what too laboriously accumulated.^’ 
7. An amplified description of some scene. 8, The 
story of the wedding-feast—details not related to be 
supplied by the imagination. 9. An account of tlie 
course pursued by the ship. 10. A study in detail of 
the form of the poem, 11. A sketch illustrating some 
scene suggested by some one passage. 12. A com* 
parison of the present text with that of 1798. The 
older version is perhaps most easily accessible in Dow- 
den^s reprint of the first edition of the Lyncal BaUadSf 
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or in Oampbell’s Pmticcd WbrJot of Oderidge, 13. WhisA 
Coleridge’s contemporaries thought of him. See E, T* 
Mason’s PersoncU TrodU of British Authors, which can 
be used as a stepping-stone to the works of the oon- 
teiaporaries themselves* 14, A study of the prose 
gloss, a gratuitous afterthought.” 15. The Ancient 
Mmimr as a poem of the sea. Was Swinburne right in 
saying that may seem as though this great sea- 
piece might have had more in it of the air and'savor 
of the sea^’? Compare it with some other of the 
^ea-poems with which English literature abounds. 
16. Coleridge’s diction. 17. Hlg use of sugRestion. 
18. His adaptation of scenery andoi^eriQ^iessmesto 
the spirit of the poem* 19* His use of the principle 
of contrast. 20. The poem araTiIInsTrlS^^ 
mofCb^ j^res esse Naturae invisibiles quam visibiles m 
rerum universitate* 21. The Albatross* See article in 
.J^nej^dopcedta BrUannica, 22. An attempt to inter-* 
pret the poem as an allegory. After working out an 
original interpretation, consult The Jousrnal of Spem^ 
iative FMlosophy, Vol. XIV.;, pp* 327-338. 23. Cole¬ 
ridge’s use of some rhetorical figure,—the simile, for 
eatample. 24. The effect prcKiuced by the introduoti <«4 
at different places in the poejn, of wedding-guest, 
85. Coleridge as a mas ter of the monologue . In A* P* 
BusselFfir^ mlintie fowd a selection of 

^e best passages that have been written on Colarid|^’s 
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wonderful ability as a talker. It would be better^ 
however, if the student were himself to hunt out these 
passages in the works of Coleridge^s contemporaries. 
26. A study of Coleridge’s Qiristabd, Keats’ LamiOf 
and Holmes’ Elsie Venner. 

m. BIBLIOGRAPHY 

Th^ Complete Works of 8* T. Coleridge, edited by 
Professor Shedd, are published in seven volumes 
(Harper’s). A cheaper edition of the prose works 
is that in the Bohn Library, while the best edition 
of his poems is edited in one volume by Jame^Dykee 
Campbell (The Macmillan Co.). To these should be 
Sllacd the Letters of 8, T, Coleridge and An{m<i Poetm 
(Houghton), edited by the poet’s grandson, Ernest 
Hart ley Coleridge. 

The latest and best narrative of Coleridge’s life is 
by James Dykes Campbell (Macmillan), which may 
Iw supplemented with the Lives by Alois Brandi, 
Hall Caine, and H. D. Traill, Shorter accounts will 
be found in Rossetti’s Lives of Famous Poets and in 
the Dictionary of NaJtional Biography, If the student 
desire to consult original sources he will find abun¬ 
dant references in the article on Coleridge in the 
Dictionary of National Biography^ in Campbell’s 8, T, 
Coleridife, and in the very full bibliography appended 
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to Hall Caine’s Life of Coleridge. Various oontempo* 
rary portraits of Coleridge will be found in the works 
of Southey, Wordsworth, Ijamb, Leigh Hunt, De 
Quincey, Hazlitt, (’arlyie, and other noted men of 
his time. What will doubtless be the standard biog¬ 
raphy of the poet is being prepared by Mr, E. H. 
Coleridge. 

Helpful essays upon Coleridge and his work will be 
found in Arnold’s Essays in Criticism: First Series 
(Joubert), lleers^ SeJettions from Prose Writings of 
Coleridge^ Brooke's The Golden Book of CoMdge, 
and Theology in English Poets^ Cambridge Essays 
(1856), Oourthope's Liberal Movement in English Lit- 
eratiire, Oraik's English Proscj Dixon's English Poetry^ 
Dowden’s Studies in Literature and Nem Studies m 
Literature, (xarnett’s Poetry of Coleridge, Johnson's 
Three Amerieans and Three Englishmen, Lowell's 
Democracy aivd Other Addresses, Mill's Dissertations 
and Discussions, X'ater's Appreciations, Shairp’s Studies 
in Philosoph>y and Poetry, Shedd's Literary Essays, 
Swinburne's Essays and Studies, Warner's Library of 
World's Best Literature, Whipple's Essays and Reuicws, 
and Wilson's (Christopher North's) Essays, Critieal and 
Imaginative. Magazine articles worthy of note ai* 0 ; 
Edinburgh Review, vol. xxvii, 181(5 (good only as an 
example of the unappreciative review of the time), 
BUickwood's Magaaine, vol. vi, 1819, vol. cx, 1871, 
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Review, vol. xii^ 1830^, Christian Emminer, 
fol. ziy^ ISSdj North Amerimu Review, vol. xxxix, 
1834| ^arterly Revkw, vol. lii, 1834, vol. cxxv, 1868^ 
Presbyterian Quarterly Rerim, vol. iv, 186C, North 
British Review, vol. zliii, 1865, Atlaiitie Monthly^ vol, 
xlv, 1880, vol. Ixxvi, 1895, Contemporary Review, 
voL Ixvii, 1896, Poet-Lore, vol. x, 1898. 




THE RIME OF THE ANCIENT MARINER 


IK SEVEN PARTS 


^ Facile credo, pluros e^se Natural^ invisiblles qnam visibllea in 
rernm uiiivenitate. 6cd horiun omnium faniiliam quis nobis enar- 
rabit V et gradns et eoftnaliones et din^rimlna et singuiomm ma- 
uera?* Quid agiint? qum loca habilant? Harum reruin notitiam 
semper ambirit ingeulum Immanum, nunquam aitigii. Jnvat, 
iuterca, non difflteor, qaandoque in animo, tanqnam in tabulU, 
niajoris et melioris round! imaghiem contemplari; no mens ftssue* 
fa«Ma bodicrnse vitro mlnutiis se ooutrahat nirois, et tota sdluudltt 
m posillas cogitatioucs Bed veritati luterea mvij^landum est,^ 
roodusque servaiidus, ut cetta ab iueertis* diem a nocte, disUnguiih 
mus.**-T. Burnkt, ArchmoL PhiLt p. bS. 

* ARGUMENT 

^ How a Ship having passed the line was driven by storms to 
the cold Country towards the South Pole; and how from thenee 
she made her course to the tropical I^atitude'^of the Croat ParifiO 
Ocean; and of the strange things that befell; and in what manner 
tlie Ancyent Mariners came back to bis own Country. (t79B.} 


Part I 


It ® is an ancient Mariner, AnsnrientMsri. 

* ^ net meeteth 

lio stoppetn one of three.® SfcSl^^i?S*wfid 

“ By® taiy l ony grev baard and flit tering ertt. 

How wherefore etop^’st thou me ? °* 
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The Bridegroom’s doors are opened wide, 
And I am next of kin; 6 

The guests are met, the feast is ser: 

May’st hear the merry din." 

He" holds him with his skinny hand. 

There was a ship,” " quoth he. lo 
Hold off! unhand me, grey-beard loon I ” ® 
Eftsoons" his hand dropt he. 


The Weddlxw^ 
Ov0At Ih 8tMU- 
txHindbytheeye’ 
uf the nm etee- 
&tinff man. and 
oenatrained to 
hear hla 


He holds him witli his glittering eye® 
The Wedding-Cxuest® stooSTstill, 
And® listens like a three years* child: 
The Haiiner hath his will. 


*5 
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The Wedding-Guest sat on a stone: 

He® cannot choose but hear; 

And thus spake on that ancient man, 

The bright-ey ed® Mariner. ao 


"The ship® was cheered, the harbour 
cleared, 

Merrily did we drop 
Below the kirk, below the h£U| 

Below the lighthouse top. 
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The Sun*’ came up upon the left 
Out of the sea came he! 

, And he shone bright, and on the right 
\ Went down into the sea. 


The Martner 
telle ho«r the 


ship Bailed 
BOttthwwd. with 

a good wind and 
flupr weather, till 
it reached the 
Line. 


Higher and higher every day, 

Till® over the mast at noon — ^ 3 p 

The Weddiiig-Guest® here beat his breast, 
For he heard the loud bassoon.® 


The bride hath paced into the hall, 
Ked as a rose is she; 

Nodding® their heads before her goes 
* The merry minstrelsy.® 


ThaWaddhu^ 
Oneat heareth 
the bridal music, 
but the Mariner 
35 oontinuetk ids 
tala. 


The Wedding*Gu€st® he beat his breast, 
vj^he cannot choose but hear; 
Andthus spake on that ancient man, 
The bright-eyed Mariner. 


40 


*^And now the Storm-blast came, and 
he 

Was tyrannous and strong: 

He struck with his overtaking wings, 
And chased us south along. 


Theahlpdtavra*^’ 
by a 8t<nm 
tonrardtiie 
CQiitb pole. 
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The land of lee» 
and offearAil 
Baunds where T>o 
ItrlngtlUxigwaB 
to be seen. 


Tin Birreid 
bird, wled the 
jl]biii<m>ss,eame 


With sloping masts and dipping prow, 45 
As who pursued with j^ell and blow 
Still*^ treads tlie shadow of his foe, 

And forward bends his head, 

The shi]) diove fast, loud roared the blast, 
And southward® aye we fled. 50 

And® now there came both mist and 

t 

snow, 

And it grew wondrous cold: 

And ice, mast-high, came floating by, 

As green as emerald. 

And tlu'Ottgh the drifts® the snowy clifts® 
Did send a dismal sheen: 5 ^ 

Nor shapes of men nor beasts we ken — 
The ice was all between. 

The ice® was here, the ice was there, 

The ice was all around: 6a 

It crac ked and> growled, and roared ^and 
howle d, 

Like nois^in a swound® t 

At length did cross an Albatross, 
Thorough® the fog it came; 
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As if it had been a Christian soul, 
We hailed it in God's name. 

It ate the food it ne’er had eat, 

And round and round it flew. 

The ice did split with a thunder-fit®; 
The helmsman steered us through! 


fbroufh tbd 
^ aoDW-lbg, and 
wa«rec«\(vi 

wUhgr9at,iny 

and bospitallt/. 


70 


And a good south wind sprung up behind; 

The Albatross did follow, 

And every day, for food or play, 

Came to the mariner’ll® hollo I 

{n mist or cloud, on mast or shroud,^ 75 
It perched for vesj>ers° nine; 

Whiles all the night, through fog-smoke 
white, 

Glimmered the white moon-shine.” 


Audio! the Al¬ 
batross proveth 
a bird of jrood 
omoit, and 
loweth tfae ship 
as it returtifid 
northward 
through and 
doattagkM. 


“Ood 8»ve thee,® asoient Mariper, 7 , SS^SrSSiw. 

From the fienda, that plague thee thus! — ^ 

Why look’et thoa >o? ”—“With my^srosa* awfwS*. 
how 

' t* ihot tti« Albatrose, 
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Pabt TI 

The® Sun now rose upon the right: 

Out of the sea came he, 

Still hid in mist, and on the left Ss 

Went down into the sea* 

And the good south wind still blejr be¬ 
hind, 

But no sweet bird did follow, 

SToi* any day for food or play 

Came to the mariners’® hollo I oe 


Hla eblpmfttfls 
C17 out agaluot 
thft uiotent 
lUAiloer, for 
klUlDf; toe bird 
of^oodlnok* 


And 1 had done a hellish thing, 

And it would work ’em woe: 

For all averred, I had killed the bird 
That made the breeze to blow. 

Ah wretch! said they, the bird to slay, 95 
That made the breeze to blow! 


But wbeu the 
fwff deftfed off, 
they fuetlfy the 
Muue, and thus 
miike tbem- 
telvei aoQomj)U* 
fen la the crltte 


Nor dim nor red,® like God’s own head, 
The glorious Sim uprist: 

Then all aveired, 1 had killed the bird 
That brought the fog and mist. 100 
’Twas right, said they, sueh birds to slay, ' 
That bring the fog and mist* 



me HiMs or tse justcjeutt jeaeismm 
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The fair breesse blew, the white foam flew, 
The furrow® followed free; 

We were the first that ever burst 105 
luto that silent sea.® 

Down dropt the breeze, the soils dropt 
down, 

sad as sad could be; 

And we did speak only to breaJk 

The silence of the sea I iio 

Air in a hot and copper sky, 

The bloody Sun, at noon, 

Sight up above the mast did stand, 

No bigger tlian Ihe Moon. 

Day after day, day after day, «j 

We stuck, nor breath nor motion; 

As® idle as a painted ship 
Upon a painted ocean. 

Water, water, every where, 

And all the boards did shrink; lao 

Water, water, every where, 

Nor any oiop to drink. 


Tbo ftlr ImMUi 
eoAttaao#; tbe 
Ahti> enters the 
Cadfle Oooftii. 
mi sails north* 
vrnrdf even till It 
resoltestheXiliie 


The ship hsth 
been sudden^ 
beoalmed. 


And the Albik 
tross h«0ns to 
be evenged. 
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Tie veiy deep did rot: 0 Ohriat I 
That ever this dsould he! 

Yea, slimy things did crawl with legs ,tf 
Upon the slimy sea. 


A Spirit hod «>l- 
Itmed them; on® 
oftbolnvJilble 
ihhahitnnt« of 
^ tWy>U»ot, 

Aepitrted 
smile nor ftBifele; 
doooeralnif 
irih<>m the 

, iI'Eisepfans. and 


mi, oauiw^i 

PseSii*, be 
eonenlted, fitey 
, sw very nimsfir- 
, *ms,andtlit«feiB 
noolfinstei drole- 
-DQSiit witboot 
’'One or more« 


natonlo 

Oonstontteppott 


About^® about, in j?eel and rout 
The death-fires® danced at night; 

The® water, like a witch’s oils, • 
Burnt green, and blue, and white. 130 

And some in dreams assured were 
Of the spirit that plagued us so; 

Nine fathom deep he had followed us 
From the land of mist and snow. 

A^ every tongue, through utter drought, 
Was withered at the root; 

We could not speak, ho more than ifl 
We had been choked with soot.® i 



tJ.S,tOTld& ^ell-a-day!" what evil looks 
fciW , ^ ^ oW and youttg! 

. Wto cms, the Albktow 

nmdhiaitetk. 


140 


{ 

■if' 

"iV '1 
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Pa«t III 


There passed a weary time. Each throat 
Was parched, and glazed each eye. 

A weary time I a weary time! 145 

How glazed each weaiy eye, 

When looking westward, I beheld S*!.*®**?*! 

A something in the sky. * sig» in^ 

At first it seemed a little speck, 

And then it seemed a mist \ 

It moved and moved, and took at last 
A certain shape, 1 wist.^ 

• 

A speck,® a mist, a shape, I wistl 
And still it neared and neared: 

As if it dodged a water-sprite,* 

It plunged and tacked and veered. 


150 


*55 


With throats unslaked, with black® lips 
/ , baked, , 

.' Wb could Boc laugh nor wail; 

utter drought all dumb we stood! 

Ibi^a;anD«Isiack^idiebloe4i 
■ ecied, jI. sidl 1 a'stdl! 


\ 

appro^lt ‘ 

^Ipn in 

tse 4 w 

* 

Bpee4it,ltom ^ 
tondsof UiM, ' 

> 

■j fii 

t 

* 
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\ 

With throatB unalaked, wi& black lipa 
baked, 

Agape they heard me oall; 

Gramercy! they for joy did grin,® 

An,d all at once their breath drew in, *6^ 
As they were drinking all. 

See I see! (I cried) ahe tacka no more I 
Hither® to work us weal; 
jitoQutwtiidor Without a breeze, without a tide, 

She steadies with upright keel I 

The western wave was all arflaine. 

The day was well nigh done! 

^ Almost upon the western wave 

Bested the broad bright Sun; 

When® that strange shape drove 
denly 

Betwixt us and the Sun. 


sud¬ 

ors 


A tUBliof jojr; 


And liorror 
lows. For ean 
It bo a ship that 


Jtseonieei him 
hot the skeietoti 


And -straight the Sun® was flecked wtth 
bars, ' 

(Heaveii^s Mother send us grace 
As if through a dttafedn-grate he 
Witii broad and hnmmg , 
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Alas t (thought I, and my heart beat loud) 
How fast she nears and nears! 

Are those her sails that glance in the Sun, 
Like restless gossameres ?® ' 

Are® those her ribs through which the 
Sun 185 

Di(Lpeer, as through a grate ? 

And is that Woman all her crew ? 

Is that a Death and aie there two ? 

Is Death that Woman’s mate ? 

Her lips were red, her looks were free, 190 
,fler locks Were yellow as gold; 

Her skin was as white as leprosy, 

The Night-mare® Life-in-Death was she, 
Who thicks man’s blood with cold« 

The naked hulk alongside came, 195 

And the twain were casting dice; 

^ The^ gam® is done! Fre won! I’ve won I ’ 
Quoth she^ and whistles thrice^ 

ThO"^ pirn’s rim dips^ stars rush out: 

, stride oomes the dark; 200 


And Its rtbs ue 
sees M luirgffl 
tbe ftoe of tb« 
BSttlAiK' SajL. 

Wcnoan and 
ns&th-siuite, and 
no oa 
board tbe akste» 
tOA sltl|>. ^ 


LikeTssieU Hks 
orswl 




naatfa «>d 
ln*n«iith banre ' 
diced ibr Uie 

erevr^ and 
ibd (tbe laUan^ 

oMit liartjwr. ^ 


If o twlitelit 
within the 
ocorts of the 
Boa. 
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With fiir-he^pd whi^per^ o^er the sea, 
OS shot the spaette^barlL 


4 e We listened and looked® sidewys np! 

Feap at my heart, as at a cup, 

^ Hy life-blood seemed to sip I 305 

The stars were dim, and thick the night, 
The steersman’s face by his lamp gliBamed 
white; 

From the sails the dew did drip— 

Till clomb above the easter^ bar® 

The horned Moon, with one bright 

star 2t<s 

Within® the nether tip. 


\ 

Mealier 


Sows Mi. 


One after one, by the s tar-dogged Moon . 

Too quick for groan or sigh, 

Each turned his face with a ghastly pang. 
And cursed me with his eye, 315 

> 'I 

I 

Four times fifty living |nei^ 

(And I heard nor sigh n<H^ groan) 

With heavy thu mp,*" A lifeless, liyrngj^^ 

1 n 1*1/ 
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The Aoids did from their bodies fly, 

They fled to bliss cr woe! 

1 

And every soul, it passed me by, 

Like the whizs of my croBS^l^w**! ” 


*30 


ButLlfe-in- 
J>«*thb*g;hi«b8r 
ivork on the 
oltoat Mttdneor. 


Paet IV 


"I fear thee, aacient Marinarl 
I fear thy skinny hand! . 

And° thou art long, and lank, and brown, 
As is the ribbed sea-sand. 


The Wedding 
Onest iharetS 
thatsSpMta . 
taUeicig to J4m;' 


V 


1 fear thee and thy glittering eye, 

And thy skinny hand, so brown.” -* 

“ Fear not, fear not, thou Wedding-Guest! 
This body dropt not down. 231 


Botthesacieat 
Mailnex aMUr- > 
othitita of hie 
todtiy ttfh, asd 
prodoedeth to ^ 
relftteMe boteh % 
hl« ponssoo. , 


AJone, alone, all, all alone, 

Alone on a wide wide sea! 

And never 9^ saint took pity on 
My soul in agony. *35 


, The^eaany men, so beautiful! 
lliey all dead did Uei 
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And a thouBand tiioosand slimy t.^ing i, 
Lived on; and® so did L 


IK ^ “Poa the rotting sea, 

mmy u« And drew my eyes away; 

I looked upon the totting deck, 

And there the dead men lay. 

I looked to Heaven, and tried to pray; 

But or. ever* a prayer had gusht, 

A winked whisper came, and made 
My heart as dry as dust. 


I closed my lids, and kept ihem close, 

' And the balls like pulses beat; 

For the sky and the sea,® and the sea and 

*50 

Lay like a load on my 'roary eye, 

And the dead were at my feet. 


nai Um 

^ fafo) in. 
OMA tBM). 


The eold sweat melted from their limbs, 
Kor rot nor reek did they: 

The look with which they looked oa - 

me ' “ ' '>/C 

Had never passed aivay. ’ 
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An, oxphan’s oui^se would to Hell 
A spirit from on high'; 

But oh! more horrible than that 


Is a ourse*^ in a dead man’s eye! ±eo 
Seven days, seven nights, I saw that curse, 
And yet I could not die. 


The moving Moon went up the sky, 
And\to where did abide: 

Softly she was going up, 265 

And a star or two beside —» 

Her beams bemocked the sultry main, 
Like April hoar-frost spread; 

Bitt where the ship’s huge shadow lay, 

The charmed water burnt alway 270 

A*’ still and awful red. 

Beyond^ the shadow of the ship, 

1 watched the water-snakes: 

They moved in tracks of shining white, 

And when they reared, the elfish light 275 
Fell oS in hoary flakes. 

Withia* tbe of tbe shi]^ 

X .iRKtQlffid their rush atfoe: 


In hifl lonelineM 
and fixedness lie 
yeameth 
tonraards the 
Journeyinx 
Moon, and the 
stars that still 
HojoarBt yet 
atlU move on* 
ward; and eyery* 
whom the blue 
aky belongs to 
them, and is 
their aj^lnted 
re&t» and their 
natire oonntry ' ^ 
and thetr own , 
natnrai homest * 

which they ent«t 
nnaandaneed, as 
kHdathatare , ' 
eertc^ly ex¬ 
pect^ and ret . 
there fs a silent 
joy at their 
andyat 

By the light of 
the Moon he be* 
holdeth God's 
ereatn^s of the 
great .oehn. 
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Blue, glossy green» and velvet blacky 
They coiled aud swam; and every track aSo 
Was° a flash of golden fixe. 


Their beantytnd 
Uielr httpplnesB. 


He blesseth 
them In his 
heert. 


O happy living things! no tongue 
Their beauty might declare: 

A spring of love gushed from ray heart, 
Aud 1 blessed them unaware: 285 

Sure my kind saint took pity on me, 

And I blessed them unaware. 


Tbd ip«ll basi&B 
tdhreal^ 


The selfsame moment 1 could pray \ 
And from my neck so free 
The"" Albatross fell off, and sank 
Like^ lead into the sea. 


<290 


*0 A <nw "X 

Oh® sleep! it is a gentle thing, 

Beloved from pole to pole I 
To Mary Queen the praise be given 1 
She sent the gentle sleep from Heave% S9S 

intn m'w 
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Tbe silly** buckets on the deck, 

That had so long remained, 

I dreamt that they were filled with dew; 
And when I awoke, it rained. 300 

My lips were wet, my throat was cold, 

My garments all were dank; 

Sure I had drunken in my dreams, 

And still my body drank. 

I moved, and could not feel my limbs: 305 
1 was so light — almost 
I thought that X had died in sleep, 

And was a blessed** ghost 

And soon I heard a roaring wind: 

It did not come anear; 310 

But with its sound it shook the sails, 

That were so thin and sere. 

The upper air burst into life I 
And a hundred fire-flags sheen, 

To and fro they wore hurried about I 315 
And to and fro, and in and out, 

The wap stars dapce<i between*. 


ny of the 
holy Mother, the 
aodeiit Manner 
Is lefreehedwith 
rain. 


HeheAreth 
sounds and Beefh 
stianfte slgThts 
and conunotloas 
in the shy and 
the element. 
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Aud® the oomiug wind did ro^r more loud. 
And the sails did sigh like sedge; 

And the rain poured down from one black 
cloud; 330 

The Moon was at its edge. 


The thick black cloud was cleft, and still 
The Moon was at its side: 

Like waters shot from some high crag, 

The lightning foil with never a jag, 325 
A river steep and wide. 


Tho bodies of tlie 
shio's crew are 
Insplredf and 
the ship mores 
ofi; 


The loud wind never reached the ship, 
Yet now the ship moved on I 
Beneath the lightning and the Moon 
The dead men gave a groan* 


330 


They groaned, they stirred, they all uprose, 
Nor spake, nor moved their eyes; 

It had l)een strange, even in a dream, 

To have seen those dead men rise* 

The helmsman steered, the ship moved 
on; 335 

l$et never a breeze up blew; 
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The inariners dil ’gan work the ropes, 
Where they were want to do; 

They raised their limbs like lifeless tools— 
We were a ghastly crew, ’ 5lo 


The body of my brother's son 
Stood by me, knee to knee: 

X'he body I p^dled at one rope^ 
But^ he said nouglit to me.^’ 


1 fear thee, ancient Mariner 1 ^ 34$ 

"Be calm, thou Wedding-Guest! 

’Twas not those souls that fled in pain, 
WJiich to their corses came agean, 

But a troop of spinte blest: 


Bat nfft hj th# 

soiUafirtliemem 

n(Mr 

of ee^ or mid¬ 
dle ulr* hut by ^ 
bteAMd troop of 
eagelic tpirltB, 
fieufdDMrabytb« 
lavomrtloaoftlw 
eatat. 


For when it dawned—they dropped their 
artns, 350 

And clustered round the mast; 

Sweet^ sounds rose slowly through thdr 
mouths, 

And from their bodies passed* 

* 

Arouild^ around, flew each sweet sounds 

ISiii^dartedtQihdSw; 355 



i " 

r 1 

Slowly the sounds came badt ^ again, 
iTow mixed, now ^one by one* 

> 

’ i < 

Sometimes ardropping from ahy 
I heard the sky-lark® sing; 

Sometimes all little birds that are, ^ 360 
How they seemed to fill the ^a and air 
With their sweet jargoning I 

I V 

■' And now ’twas like all instruments^ 

How like a lonely linte; 
jiT^H BOW it is an angePs song, 3^5 

That makes the H 6 av"ens be mute. 

/ 

It ceased; yet still the sails iSaade on 
A pleasant noise till noon, 

A noise like of a hidden brook 

In the leafy month of June, ^ 37® 

That to the sleeping woods $11 night 
Siugeth® a quiet tone. 

t 

Till noon FO «»il«d ®“» 

"Ifot never a IweeiiB* IweM^®^ ', ■ 
sWly and emootiiy ’went ia»e 
TtffWftH onrraid from ■, /?.. 
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Under keel nine fatikcmi de^ 
From tke land of mist and snow. 

I- 

The spirit slid; and it was he 
That made the ship to go. 

The sails at noon left off their 
And the ship stood still also. 






veagim&b^ 


The right np above the ma8t» 

Had £xed her to the ocean: 

But^ in a minnte she ^gan stir^ 

With a short uneasy motion —<• 
Backwards and forwaids half her lengthy 
With a short uneasy motion. 

Then like a pawing horse let go, 

She made a sudden bound: 3So 

It dung the blood into my head, 

And I fell down in a swound. 


How long in that same fit I lay, 

X have not to deelaiei 
But ere my Eving® life ?fefcumed, 

. I heard aad in my soul discerim 
• Two^voices m tlie airr . ^ 


mPolw 
spirit's li^ow- 

d^jraoDA, tbe 

IniutA- 

395 tants 
ment, 

in hi« 'v^ng \ 

undtmtitwm. 

iWlata«4tt«tot2M,< 
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otber, tbdt pen 
ance loni; and 
lieav> for the 
ancient Mailner 
hath been 
accorded to the 
Polar Spirit,'who 
returneth 
■onthward. 


^Is it he?’ quoth one^ <la this the 
man ? 

By Hun who di^d on cioss, 

Witli his cruel bow he laid full low 40a 
The haimless Albatross* 


The spirit who bideth by himself 
In the land of mist and snow, 

He loved tlie bud that loved the man 
Who shot him with his bow.’ 405 

The other was a softer voice, 

As® soft as honey-dew: 

Quoth he, ^ The man hath penance done, 
And penance more will do.* 


Part VI 

FIRST YOICR 

^But tell me, tell me I speak again, 410 
Thy soft response renewing — 

What makes that ship drive on so fast ? 
What is the Ocean doing ?' 
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SE 00 N 1 > VOICE 


' Still* E8 a slave before bis Iord| 
The Oeean hath no blast; 

His great bright eye most silently 
Up to the Moon is cast —* 




If he may know which way to go; *' 

For she gnides him smooth or grim. 

See, brother, see! how gracaously 430 
She looketh down on him.’ 


FIRST YOICS 

*But* why drives on that ship so fas^ 
Without or wave or wind ? ’ 

SECOND VOICE 

^The air is cut away before^ 

And closes from behind. 


TlteWlBlMlr " 
liatllteen out 


SrIviftiiortkirSM' 

bui^aawtdi 

endiwa 


« 


F’y, fly I more high, more Tiiglif 

’ Qt.mt shell be : 

iaow th»t, sWp tHU 

le aieiioer’# tiaaoe is absted,* 
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The ftanematn- 
rftl monon is 
retarded; the 
^Mariner awakee, 
and his penance 
begine anew. 


I woke, and we were sailing on 430 

As in a gentle weather: 

’Twas night, calm night, the Moon was high, 
The dead men stood together. 


All stood together on the deck, 

For a charnel-dungeon fitter: 435 

All fixed on me their stony eyes, 

That in the Moon did glitter. 

The pang, the curse, with which they died, 
Had never passed away: 

I could not draw my eyes from theirs, 440 
Nor turn them up to pray. 


The cone is 
fluaU7 expiated. 


And now this spell was snapt: once more 
I viewed the ocean green,® 

And looked far forth, yet little saw 
Of what had else been seen —> 44j 


Like® one, that on a lonesome road 
Doth walk in fear and dread, 

And having once turned round walks on, 
And turns no more his head; 

Because he knows, a frightful fiend m 
Doth close behind him tread. 
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But soon th6)pe brea&ed a wind on 
^ sound nor motion made: 

Its path was not upon the se% 

In^ ripple or in shade. 455 

It raised my hair, it fanned my cheek 
Like a meadow-gale of springs 

It mingled strangely with my feaxs^ 
itet it felt like a welcoming. 

Swiftly, swiftly flew the ship, 4S0 

Yet she sailed softly too: 

Sweetly, sweetly blew the breeze-^ 

On me alone it blew. « 

Oh! dream of joy I is this indeed 
The° lighthouse top Z see ? 

Is this the hill ? is this the kirk f 
Is this mine own eountree ? 

We drifted o’er the harbour-bar, 

And I with sobs did pray — 

0 let me be awake, my Ood I 
Or let me sleep alway. 


AaS tlie Aii«ieEit 

- eiaiilsaiWrs^ 
w mtttir. 


u. 
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The harbour-bsk]^ liras clear as glasS| 

So smoothly it was st^rewn I 
^ And on the bay the moonlight lay, 

And® the Shadow of the Moon. 475 

I 

The rook shone bright, the kirk no less, 
That stands above the rock: 

The® moonlight steeped in silentn^ ‘ 

The steady weathercock. 

AndthelaywaswMtemthsilentlight, 

4 e<id Till rising fibm the same, 

Pull® many shapes, that shadows were, 

In crimson colours came. 


A little distance from the prow 
■ Those crimson shadows were; 

I turned my eyes upon the deck*- 
Oh, Christ I what saw I there! 




ilach corse lay flat, lifeless and flsjt, 
And,.by the holy roodt ^ 

A man all light, a seraph*man, 

On every corse there stood. a '/ 
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Thig S6rapli«band^ each waved Ms baadt 
It was a heavenly sight! 

They stood as signals to ,the land. 

Each one a lovely light; 495 

This seraph-band, each waved his hand^ 
Uo voice did they impart — 

Ko voioa; but oh! the silence sank 
Like music on my heart. 

« 

. But soon 1 heard the dash of oars, 50P 
I heard the Pilot^s cheer; 

My head was turned perforce away^ 

And° I saw a boat appear. 

The Pilot and the Pilot^s boy, 

I heard them coming fast: 505 

Dw Lord in Heaven J it was a Joy 
The dead men could not blast. 

I saw a third — I heerd his voice: 

It is the Hermit good! 

He singetb loud his godly hymns 5x0 
That he m^es in the wood. 

ehrieve Jhy, sonh he^U wash away 
Albatrosses blo^. 
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The Hermit of 
the Wood 


Approaeheth 
ship with 
MTOAder. 


Paht VII 

This Hermit good lives in that wood 
Which slopes down to the sea. 515 
How; loudly his sweet voice he rears! 

He loves to talk with marineies 
That qome from a far countree. 

He kneels at morn^ and noon, and eve — 
He hath a oushion plump f 520 

It is the moss that w'holly hides 
The rotted old oak-stump. 

The skiff-boat neared: I heard them talk, 

‘ Why, this is strange, I trow! 

Where are those lights so many and fair, 
That signal made but now ? ^ 526 

‘ Strange, by my faith! ’ the Hermit said — 
‘And they answered not our cheer 1 
The planks looked warped I and see those 
sails, 

How :>hin they are and seice! ^30 

I never saw aught like to them, 

Unless perchance it were 
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Brown akeleton^ of leaves that lag 
My forest-brook along; 

When &e ivy-tod® is heavy with snow, 535 
And the owlet whoops to the wolf be* 
low, , 

That eats the she-wolf’s young/ 

^Dear I^prd! it hath a fiendish l0ok~ 
(The Pilot made reply) 

I am a-feared ^ ‘ Push on, push on! ^ 540 

Said the Hermit cheerily. - 

The boat came closer to the ship, 

But I nor spake nor stirred j 
The boat came close beneath the ship, 

And straight a sound was heard. 545 

Under the water it rumbled on, 

Still louder and more dread: 

It reached the ship, it split the bay; 

The® ship went down like lead. 

Stunned by that loud and dreadful sound, 
Which sky and ocean smote, 551 


The ehlp rad’ 
denly dnketh. 


The raoient 
Mariner la saved 
In the Vfiet'a 
boat. 
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( * 

Like one that hath been aeren liays 
drowned 

% 

My body Jay afloat; 

“ dreams, mys^f I found 
Withm the Pilot’s boat 

the whirl, where sank the ship 
The boat spun round and round: 
A^all was still, save that the hill 
Was telling of the sound, 

I i^red my lips—the Pilot shriekedo 
And fell down in a fit; * 

The holy Hermit raised his eyes. 

And prayed where he did, sit 

I took the oars: the PUot’s boy 
Who” now doth erasy go, ’ 
liMghed loud and long, and all the 
His eyes went to and fro. 

bar quoth he, ‘full plain I 
Tpe-Devil knows how to row.’ 

f ^ ui my own coHni^ 

1 stood on the firm |andl 


while 




5? 
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The Hamit stepped forth from the boai^ 
Arid scarcely he oould stand. 


^0 skriere me, shrieire me, holy maul’ 
The Hermit crossed his brow, 5 
*Say quick/ quoth he, <I bid thee say — 
What maimer of man art thou ? * 


Tlwanetont 

eftr* 

nesUventrefttetlt 
the H€)nBit to 
fihtleve htm; . 

Mid penaoiM 
ofl^MaQa 


Forthwith this frame of mine was 
wrenched 

With a woful agony, 

Which forced me to begin liiy tale; .^ 
And then it left me free. 


Since then, at an uncertain hour, 
That agony returns; 

And till my ghastly tale is told, 
This heart within me burns. 



and «m and 
Mioitk throug^Mit 
liltt Situra iillp «a 
aguiiy oomtrafn- 
eth to tnirvel 
flrom tft&d to 
land* 


P pass, like night, from land to land; 

1 have strange power of speech; 
That moment that his face I see, ‘ 

1 know the man that must hear me: 
To him my tale I teach. 


What^ loud uproar bursts from that doorl 
' The wedding^uests are there: 
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But in thu garden-bower t^e bride 
And bride-maids singing are; 

And hark the little vesper belli 5^ 

Which biddeth me to prayer I 

O Wedding-Guest! this sou! hath been 
Alone on a wide wide sea: 

So lonely ^twas, th^t God himself ^ 

Scarce seemed there to be. 600 

0 sweeter than the marriage-feast^ 

'Tis sweeter far to me, 

To walk together to the kirk 
With a goodly company! — 


To walk together to the kirk, 605 

And all together pray. 

While each to his great Father bends. 

Old men, and babes, and loving friends, 
And youths and maidens gay 1 


And to tew5h,i)y Farev/ell, farewell 1 but this I tell 

tiib own oxsm- ^ 

i)te, love oM To thee, thou Wedding-Guest I 
u^at God He p«iyeth well, who loveth ww 

made and ioveth. / ^ ^ j j - 

Both man and bird and beast 


t t 
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He prayeth best^ who loveth best 
All things both great and small; 6x5 

For the dear God who loveth us. 

He made and loveth all/’ 

The Mariner, whose eye is bright, 

Whose beard with age is hoar. 

Is gone: and now the Wedding-Quest 
Turned from the bridegroom’s door. 

He went like one that hath, been stunned. 
And is of sense forlorn : 

A sadder and a wiser man, 

He rose the morrow morn* 6*5 
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In" Xanadu did Kubla Kbaa 
A stately pleasure-dome decree: 

Where Alph, the sacred river, ran 

Through caverns measureless to man 

Down^ to a eunless sea. $ 

So twice five miles of fertile ground 

With walls and towers were girdled round: 

And here were gardens bright with sinuous rills, 
Where blossomed many an incense-bearing tree; 

And here were forests ancient as the hills, it 

Enfolding sunny spots of greenery. 

f 

But cii ! that deep romantic chasm which slanted 
Down the green hill $bthwart a cedam cover! 

A savage place! as holy and enchanted 

As e^er beheath a waning moon was haunted >5 

By woman wailing for her demon-lover! 

And from this chasm, with ceaseless turmoil seething, 

$6 . 
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As if this earth ill fast thiclt pants were breathing, 

A mighty fountain momently was forced: 

Amid whose swift half-intermitted burst 20 

Huge fragments vaulted like rebounding hail, 

Or chaffy grain beneath the thresher’s flail: 

And ’mid these dancing rocks at once and ever 
It flung up momently the sacred river. 

Five miles meandering with a mazy motion <' 25 

Through wood and dale the sacred nver ran, 

Then reached the caverns measureless to man, 

And sank in tumult to a lifeless ocean: 

And ’mid this tumult Kubla heard from far 
Ancestral voices prophesying war 1 30 

The shadow of the dome of pleasure 
Floated midway on the waves; 

Where was heard the mingled measure 
From the fountain and the caves. 

It was a miracle of rare device, 35 

A sunny pleasure-dome with caves of ioe I 

A® damsel with a dulcimer 
In a vision once I saw: 

It was an Al^ssiniau maid, 

And on her dulcimer she played, 


40 
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Singing of Mount Abora. 

Could I revive mthin me 
Her symphony and song, 

To such a deep delight 'twould win me, 
That with music loud and long, 

I would build that dome in air, 

That sunny dome ! those caves of ice! 

And ^1 who heard should see them there, 
And all should cry, Beware! Beware 1 
His flashing eyes, his floating hair \ 

Weave a circle round him thrice, 

And close your eyes with holy dread, 

!For he on honey-dew hath fed, 

And drunk the milk of Paradise. 
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PABT THE MUST 

^Tis® the middle of night by the castle clocks 
And the owls have awakened the crowii]^ cock| 

Tu ** — whit I-Tu — whoo 1 

And hark, again! the crowing cock. 

How drowsily it crew. 5 

Sir Leoline, the Baron rich, 

Hath a toothless mastiff, which 
From her kennel oeneath the rock 
Maketh answer to the clock, 

Four for the quarters, and twelve for the hour; to 
Ever and aye, by shine and shower, 

Sixteen short howls, not over loud; 

Some say, she sees my lady^s shroud, 

the night chilly and dark ? 

The night is chilly, but not dark. ijH 

The thin gray cloud is spread on high, 

89 
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It covers but not bides the sky. 

The® luoon is behind, and at full; 

And yet slie looks both small and dull. 
The night is chill, the cloud is gray; 

Tis a mouth before the mouth of May, 
And the Spring comes slowly up this way. 

The lovely lady, Christabel,® 

Whom her father loves so well, 

What makes her in the wood so late, 

A furlong from the castle gatt? 

She had dreams all yesternight 
Of her own betrothed knight; 

And she in tlie midnight wood will pray 
For tlxe weal of her lover that’s far away. 

She stole along, she nothing spoke, 

The sighs she heaved were soft and low, 
And naught was green upon the oak 
But moss and rarest mistletoe: 

She kneels beneath the huge oak tree, 

And in silence prayeth she. 

The lady sprang up suddenlji 
The lovely lady, Ghristabel t 
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It moatied as near^ as near can be, 

But wbat it is slie cannot tell. 

On the other side it seems to be, 

Of the huge, broad-breasted, old oak tree. 

The night is chill; the forest bare; 

Is it the wind that moaneth bleak? 

There is not wind enough in the air 
To move away the ringlet curl 
From the lovely lady's cheek — 

There® is not wind enotigh to twirl 
The one red leaf, the last of its clan, 

That dances as often as dance it can, 

Hanging so light, and hanging so high, 

On the topmost twig that looks up at the sky. 

Hush, beating heart of Christabel! 

Jesu, Maria, shield her well! 

She folded her arms beneath her cloak, 

And stole to the other side of the oak. 

What sees she there ? 

There® she sees a damsel bright, 

Drest in a silken robe of white, 

That shadowy in the moonlight shone: 
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The neck that made that white robe wan. 

Her stately neck^ and arms were bare; 

Her blue-veined feet unsandal’d were, 

And wildly glittered here and there 
The gems entangled in her hair. 

I guess, ^twas frightful there to see 
A lady so richly clad as she— 

Beautiful exceedingly! 

Mary mother, save roe now I 
(Said Ohristabel,) And who art thou? 

The lady strange made answer meet, 

And her voice was faint and sweet: — 

Have pity on my sore distress, 

I seance can speak for weariness: 

Stretch forth thy hand, and have no fear! 

Said Christabel, How earnest thou here ? 

And the lady, whotie voice was faint and sweet. 
Hid thus pursue her answer meet: — 

My sire is of a noble line, 

And my name is Geraldine: 

IFive warriors seized me yestermom. 

Me, even roe, a maid forlorn: 
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They choked my cries with force and frighl^ 

And tied me on a palfrey white. 

The palfrey was as fleet as wind, $5 

And they rode furiously behind. 

They sfurred amain^ their steeds were white: 
And once we crossed the shade of night. 

As sure as Heaven shall rescue me, 

I have no thought*what men they be; 90 

tror do T know how long it is 
(For I have lain entrancecl I wis) 

Since one, the tallest of the five. 

Took me from the palfrey’s back, 

A weary woman, scarce alive. 95 

Some muttered words his comrades spoke; 

He placed me undernoatli this oak; 

He swore they would return with haste; 

Whither they went I cannot tell — 

1 thought I heard, some minutes past, 100 

Sounds as of a castle bell. 

Stretch forth thy hand (thus ended she), 

And help a wre^hed maid to flee. 

Then Christabel stretched forth her hand, 

And comforted fair Geraldine: 105 

Q well, bright dame! mhy you command 
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ISie service of Sir Leoline $ 

And gladly our stout chivalry 

Will lie send forth and friends withal 

To guide and guard you safe and free no 

Home to your noble father’s hail. 

She rose; and forth with steps they passed 
That® strove to be, and were not, fash 
Her gracious stars the lady blest, 

And thus spake on sweet Ohristabel: 115 

All our household are at rest. 

The hall as sUeut as the cell; 

Sir Leoline is weak in health, 

And may not well awakened be. 

But we will move as if in stealth, 

And I beseech your courtesy, 

This night, to share your couch with ma 

They crossed the moat, and Christabel 
Took the key that fitted well ; 

A little door she opened straight^ 125 

All in the middle of the gate; 

The gate that was Ironed within and without, 
Where an army in battle array had marched out. 
The lady sank, belike through pain» 
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And Christabel with, might and main 130 

Lifted® her up, a weary weight, 

Over the threshold of the gate: 

Then the lady rose again, 

And moved, as she were not in pain* 

So free from danger, free from fear, 135 

They crossed the court: right glad they were. 
And Christabel devoutly cried 
To the lady by her side. 

Praise we the Virgin all divine 

Who hath rescued thee fioni thy distress 1 14Q 

Alas, alas I said Gei aldine, 

1 cannot speak for weariness. 

So free from danger, free from fear. 

They crossed the court: right glad they were* 

Outside her kennel, the mastiff old m 

Lay fast asleep, in moonshine cold* 

The mastiff old did not awake, 

Yet she an angry moan did make! « 

And what can ail the mastiff bitch f 
Never till now she uttered yell tp 

Beneath the eye of Christabel. 

Perhaps it is the owlet^s scritch: 

For what can ail the mastiff bitchf 
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They paBsed the hall, that echoes still. 

Pass as lightly as you will I 15$ 

The brands were flat, the brands were dying, 
Amid their own white ashes lying; 

But^ when the lady passed, there came 
A tongue of light, a fit of flame; 

And Christabel saw the lady’s eye, x6o 

And nothing else saw she thereby. 

Save the boss of the shield of Sir Leoline tall, 
Which Imng in a murky old niche in the wall. 

0 softly tread, said Christabel, 

My father seldom sleepeth well 165 

Sweet Christabel her feet doth bare, 

And jealous of the listening air 
They steal their way from stair to stair, 

Sfow in glimmer, and now in gloom, 

And now they pass the Baron’s room, 170 

As still as death, with stifled breath! 

And now h^ve reached her chamber door; 

And now doth Geraldine press down 
The rushes of the chamber floor. 

The® moon shines dim in the open air, its 

And not a moonbeam enters here* 
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But they without its light can see 
The chamber carved so curiously, 

Oarved with figures strange and sweeti 

All made out of the carver’s brain, 160 

For a lady’s cham|)er meet; 

The lamp with twofold silver chain 
Is fastened to an angel’s feet. 

The silver lamp burns dead and dim; 

But Christabel the lamp will trim. 

She trimmed the lamp, and made it bright^ 

And left it swinging to and fro. 

While Geraldine, in wretched plight, 

Sank down upon the floor below. 

O weary lady, Geraldine, * 190 

3 pray you, drink this cordial wine I 
It is a wine of virtuous powers; 

My mother made it of wild flowers. 

And will your mother pity me, 

Who am a maiden most forlorn ? £g$ 

Christabel answered — Woe is me 1 
She died the hour that I was born. 

I have heard the gray-haired friar tell 
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How on her death*bed she did say, 

That she should hear the castle-bell m 

Strike twelve upon my wedding-day. 

O mother dear! that thou wert here I 
I would, said Geraldine, she were I 

But soon with altered voice, said she *— 

‘ Off, wandering mother! Peak and pine I 205 
I have power to bid thee flee,’ ^ 

Alas! what ails poor Geraldine ? 

Why stares she with unsettled eye ? 

Oan she the bodiless dead espy ? 

And why with hollow voice cries she, 210 

woman, off! this hour is mine — 

Though thou her guardian spirit be, 

Off, woman, off! ’tis given to me.’ 

Then Ohristabel knelt by the lady’s side, 

And raised to heaven her eyes so blue— 215 

Alas I said she, this ghastly ride — 

Dear lady t it hath wildered you! * 

The lady wiped her moist cold brow, 

-And faintly said, ^’tis over now I’ 

Again the wild-flower wine she drank: 220 

Her fair large eyes ’gan glitter bright, 
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And from the floor whereon she sank, 

The lofty lady stood uijright; 

She was most beaiitiful to see, 

Like a lady of a far conntr^e. ^35 

And thus the lofty lady spake — 

* All they who live in the upper sky, 

Do love you, holy Christabel! 

And you love them, and for their sake 

And for the good which me befel, 230 

Even I in my degree will try, 

Fair maiden, to requite you well. 

But now unrobe yourself; for I 
Must pray, ere yet in bed I lie,^ 

Quoth Christabel, Bo let it be! 235 

And as the lady bade, did she. 

Her gentle limbs did she undress, 

And® lay down in her loveliness. 

But through her brain of weal and woe 
Bo many thoughts moved to and fro, 240 

That vain it were ^er lids to close; 

Bo half-w&y from the bed she roseu 
And on her elbow did recline 
To look at the lady Geraldine. 
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Beneath the lamp the ladj bowed, 

And slowly ijolled her eyes around; 

I'hen drawing in her breath aloud, 

Like one that shuddered, she unbound 
The cincture from beneath hier breast: 

Her silken robe, and inner vest, 

Dropt to her feet, and full in yieW, 

Behold!® her bosom and half her side- 

A sight to dream of, not to tell} ^ 

0 shield her 1 shield sweet Christabel! 

Yet Geraldine nor IBpeaks nor stirs; 

Ah! what a strickeu look hers! 

Beep from within she seems half-way 
To lift some weight with sick assay, 

And eyes the maid and seeks delay; 

Then suddenly, as one defied, 

Collects lierself isi scorn and pride, 

And lay dowm by the JJaiden^s side! •— 
And in her arms the maid she took, 

Ah wel-a-<iay! 

And with low voice and doleful look 
These words did say: * ^ 

^ In the touch of this bosom there work^th 
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"Aich is lord of thy utterance^ Cliristabel I 
lou knowest to^night^ aod ^It know tomorrow, 

'' This mark of my sham^, this ssal of my sorrow \ 270 

But vainly thou warrest, 

For this is alone in 
Thy power to teclare, 

That in the dim’forest 
Thou heafd’st a low moaning, 275 

And found’st a b|ight lady, surpassingly fair; 

And didst bring her home with thee in love 
md. in charity, 

To shield her and shelter her fivim the damp air/ 


THE CONCLXrSION TO PART THE FIRST 

It was a lovely sight to*'see 

The lady Ghristabel, when she 280 

Was praying at the old oak tree. 

Amid the jagged shadows, 

Of mossy leafless boughs, 

Kneeling in the moonlight, 

To jnake her gentle vows; aSs 

Her slender palms together '•est, 

Heaving sometimes on her breast | 
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Her face resigned to bliss or bale 
Her faoe^ oh eall it fair not pale, 

And both blue eyes more bright than clear, 
Each about to have a tear. 

With open eyes (ah woe is me!) 

Asleep, and dreaming fearfully. 

Fearfully dreaming, yet, I wis, 

Dreaming that alone, which is-r* 

O sorrow and shame I Can this be she, 

The lady, who knelt at the old oak tree ? 

And lo I the worker of these harms, 

That holds the maiden in her arms, 

Seems to slumber still and mild, 

As a mother with her chilih 

A star hath ^et, a star hath risen, 

0 Geraldine I since arms of thine 
Have been the lovely lady^s prison. 

0 , Geraldine! one hour was thine~ 

Thou’st had thy will I By taim and rill, 

The night birds all that hour were BtiU. 

But now they are jubilant anew, 

From cliff and tower, tu—whoo I tu«^ whoo! 
Tu—whoot tu—-whool from wood and fell! 
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And see I the lady Christabel 
Gathers herself from out her trance; 

Her limbs relax^ her conntenance 
Grows sad and soft; the smooth thin lids^ 

Close o’er her eyes; and tears she sheds— 315 

Large tears that leave the lashes bright I 
And oft the while she seems to smile 
infants at a sudden light I 

Yea, she doth smile, and she doth weep, 

Like a youthful hermitess, 

Beauteous in the wilderness. 

Who, praying always, prays in sleep. 

And, if she move unquietly, 

Perchance, ’tis but the blood so free 
Comes back and tingles in her feet. 

Ko doubt, she hath a vision sweet. 

What if her guardian spirit ’twere, 

What if she knew her mother near ? 

But this she knows, in joys and woes. 

That saints will aid if men will call: 

Por the blue sky bends over all 1 


320 
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PART THE SECORI) 

Each matin bell, the Baron saith, 
Knells us back to a world of de^fch. 
These words Sir Leoline first said, 
When he rose and found his lady dead: 
These words Sir Leoline will say 
Man^ a mom to his dying day I 

And hence the custom and law began 
That still at dawn the sai'ristan, 

Who duly pulls the heavy bell, 

Eire and foity beads must tell 
Between each stroke — a warning knell, 
Which not a soul can choose but hear 
Prom Bratha Head to Wyndermere. 

Saith Bracy the bard, So let it knelll 
And let the drowsy sacristan 
Still count as slowly as he can I 
There is no lack of such, I ween, 

As well fill up the space between. 

In Langdale Pike Witch’s Lair, 
And Dungeon-ghyll so foully rent, 

With ropes of rock and bells of air 


395 
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Three siaful eextoas’ ghosts are pent, 
Who all give back, one after t'other^ 

The death-note to their living brother; 
And oft too, the knell offended, 

Just as their one! two! three! is ended, 
The devil mocks the doleful tale 
With a merry peal from Borrowdale. 

• 

The air is still! throiigh mist and cloud 
That mex'ry peal comes ringing loud; 
And Geraldine shakes off her dread. 

And rises lightly from her bed; 

Puts on her silken vestments white, 

And tricks her hair in lovely plight, 

And nothing doubting of her spell 
Awakens the lady Ohristabel. 

‘Sleep you, sweet lady Christabel? 

1 truant that you have rested well,' 

And Christabel awoke and spied 
The same who lay down by her side — 

O rather say, the same whom she 
Baised up beneath the old oak tree! 

Nay, fairer yet I and yet more fair! 

For she belike hath drunken deep 
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Of all tlie faledsedu^ss of sleep I 
And while she spake^ her looks, her air« 
Such gentle thankfulness declare, 

That (so it seemed) her girded vests 
Grew tight beneath her heaving breasts. 
‘Sure I have sinned P said Ohristabeh 
^Now heaven be praised if all be well I' 
And in low faltering tones, yet sweet, 
Did she the lofty lady greet 
With such perplexity of mind 
As dreams too lively leave behind. 

So quickly she rose, and quickly arrayed 
Her maiden limbs, and having prayed 
That He, who on the cross did groan, _ 
Might wash away her sins unknown, 

She forthwith led fair Geraldine 
To meet her sire, Sir lieoline* 

The lovely maid and lady tall 
Are pacing both into the hall, 

And pacing on throi^h page and groom, 
Enter the Baron’s presence-room. 

The Baron rose, and while he prest 
His gentle daughter to hie breast^ 
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With cheerful wonder in his eyes 
The lady Oeraldine espies, 

And gave such welcome to the same 
As might beseem so bright a darnel 

But when he heard the lady's tale, 

And when she told her father’s name, 
yjhj waxed Sir Leoline so pale, 
Murmuring o’er the name again, 

Lord Roland de Vaux of Tryermaine ? 

> 

Alas!® they had been friends in youth; 

But whispering tongues can poison truth j 

And constancy lives in realms above; 

And life is thorny 5 and youth is vain 5 

And to be wroth with one we love 
* 

Doth work like madness in the brain. 

And thus it chanced, as I divine, 

With Roland and Sir Leoline, 

Each spake words of high disdain 
And insult to his heart’s best brother: 
They parted — ne'er to meet again! 

But never either found another 
To free the hollow heart from paining— 
They stood aloof, the soars remaining, 
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Like° cliffs which had beeti rent asmidc^; 

A dreary sea now flows befcweeru 
But neither heat, nor frost, nor launder, 
Khali wholly do away, I ween. 

The marks of l&at which once hath been. 

Sir Leoline, a moment's space, 

Stood gazing on the damsel’s face: 

And the youthful Lord of Tryermaine 
Came back upon his heart again, 

O then the Baron forgot his age, 

His noble heart swelled high with rage; 

He swore by the wounds in Jesu’s side 
He would proclaim it far and wide, 

With trump and solemn heraldry, 

Tliat ihey, who thus had wronged the dame 
Were base as spotted infamy! 

‘ And if they dare deny the same, 

My herald shall appoint a week, 

And let the recreant traitors seek 
My tourney court —that there and then 
I may dislodge their reptile souls 
From the bodies and forms of men 
He spake: bis eye in lightning rolls! 
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For^ Ipdj 'wm kttlitejsisljr andJUe 

' kenned ^ * 

In the lady the i&Ud of his friend I 

JMid now i;he tesora were on hi« face, 

. And fondly in his arms he took 
ITair Gerfeldine, who met the embrace, 

Prolonging it with joyous look. 450 

Which when she viewed, a vision fell 
Upon the soul of Christabel, 

The vision of fear, the touch and pain! 

She shnmk and shuddered, and saw again— 

(Ah, wod is ihe I Was it for thee, 455 

Thou gentle maid! such sights to see ?) 

Again She saw that bosom old, 

Again she felt that bosom cold, 

And drew in her breath with a hissing sound; 
Whereat the Knight turned wildly round, 460 
And nothing saw, but his own siij^eet maid 
With eyes upraised, as one that prayed. 

The touch, the sight, had passed away, 

And in its stead that vision blest, 

^ Which oomforted her after-rest, 46^ 

While in the lad^^ 's arms she lay, 
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Had put a rapture in her breast^ 

And on her lips and o’er her eyes 
Spread smiles like light! 

With new surprise, 

' What ails then my beloved child ? * 470 

The Haron said.—His daughter mild 
Made answer, ^ All will yet be well! ^ 

I ween, she had no power to tell 
Aught else: so mighty was the spelL 

Yet he, who saw this Geraldine, 475 

Had deemed her sure a thing divine. 

Such sorrow with such grace she blended, 

As if she feared shediad offended 

Sweet Ghnstabel, that gentle maid I 

And with such lowly tones she prayed 480 

She might be sent without delay 

Home to her father’s mansion. 


^Nayl 

Kay, by my soul! ^ said Leoline. 

'Ho! Bracy Uie bard, the charge be thinet 
Go thou, with music sweet and loud^ 4B5 

And take two steeds with trappings proud, 

And take the youth whom thou lov’st best 
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To bear thy harp, and learn thy song, 

And clothe-you both in solemn rest, 

And over the mountains haste along, 490 

Lest wandering folk, that are abroad. 

Detain you on the valley road. 

* And when he has crossed the Irthing flood, 

]C 4 y nierry bard I he hastes, he hastes 
Up Knorren Moor, through Halegarth Wood, 495 
And reaches soon that castle good 
Which stands and threatens Scotland’s wastes. 

^ Bard Bracy I Bard Bracy 1 your horses are fleet, 
Ye must ride up the hall, your music so sweet, 
More loud than your horses’ echoing feet I 500 
And loud and loud to Lord Boland call. 

Thy daughter is safe in Langdale hall 1 
Thy beautiful daughter is safe and free--^ 

Sir LeoUne greets thee thus through me. 

He bids thee come without delay 505 

With all thy numerous array 5 
And take thy lovely daughter homes 
And he will meet thee on the way 
^ With all his numerous array 
White with thehr panting palfreys’ foamt fis 
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And, by mine honour I I will say, 

That I repent me of the day 
When I spake words of iieroe disdaiii 
To Roland de Vaux of Tryermaine 1— 
For since that evil hour hath flown, 
Many a summer’s sun hath shone; 

Yet ne’er found I a friend again 
Like Roland de Vaux of Tryermaine.’ 

The lady fell, and clasped his knees, 
Her face upraised, her eyes o’erfiowing; 
And Bracy replied, with faltering voice, 
His gracious hail on all bestowing; 
'Thy words, thou sire of Christabel, 

Are sweeter than my harp can tell; 

Yet might I gain a boon of thee, 

This day my journey should not be, 

So strange a dream hath come to me; 
That I had vowed with music loud 
To clear yon wood from thing unblest, 
Warn’d by a vision in my rest I 
For in my sleep I saw that doi^e, 

That gentle bird, whom thou dost love. 
And call’st by thy own daughter’s name 
Sir LeoUne! X saw the same, 
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Fluttering, and uttering fearful moan, 
Among the green herbs in the forest alone. 
^ Which when I saw and when I heard^ 

I wondered what might ail the bird; 

For nothing near it could I see, 

Save the grass and green herbs underneath 
the old tree. 

t 

* And in my dream, methought, I went 
To search out what miglit there be found; 
And what the sweet .bird’s trouble meant, 
That thus lay fluttering on the ground. 

I went and peered, and could descry 
No cause for her distressful cry; 

But yet for her dear lady's sake 
1 stooped, methought, the dove to take, 
When lo! I saw a bright green snake 
Coiled around its wings and neck. 

Green as the herbs on which it couched, 
Close by the dove's its head it crouched; 
And with the dove it heaves and stirs, 
Swelling its neck as she swelled hers 1 
.1 woke; it was the midnight hour, 

The clock was echoing in the tower; 

Bdt though my slumber was gone by, 
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This dream it would not pass awaj"-- 
It seems to live upon my eye! 

And thence I vowed this self-same day 560 

With music strong and saintly song 
To wander tlu*ough the forest hare, 

Lest aught unholy loiter there.’ 

Thus Bracy said: -the Baron, the while, 
Half-listening heard him with a smile j * 565 

Then turned to Lady Geraldine, 

His eyes made up of wonder and love, 

And said in courtly acc»ents hue, 

< Sweet maid. Lord Roland’s beauteous dove. 

With arms more strong than harp or song, 570 
Thy sire and I will crush the snake 1 ’ 

He kissed her forehead as he spake, 

And Geraldine m maiden wise 
Casting down her large bright eyes, 

With blusliiiig cheek and courtesy fine 575 

She turned her from Sir Leoline 5 
Softly gathering up her train, 

That o’er her right arm fell again; 

And folded her arms across her chest, 

And couched her head upon her breast^ 58a 

And looked askance at Christabel-*"^ 

Jesu, Maria, shield her well! 
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snake’s small eye blinks dull and shy^ 

And the lady’s eyes they shrunk in her head, 
Each shrunk up to a serpent’s eye, 585 

And with somewhat of malice, and more of 
dread, 

At Christabel she look’d askance! — 

One moment — and the sight was fled! 

But Christabel in dizzy trance 
Stumbling on the unsteady ground 
Shuddered aloud, with a hissing sound; 

And Geraldine again turned round, 

And like a thing, that sought relief, 

Full of wonder and full of grief, 

She rolled her large bright eyes divine 595 

Wildly on Sir Leoline. 

I 

The maid, alas! her thoughts are gone, 

She nothing sees — no sight but one 1 
The maid, devoid of guile and sin, 

I know not how, in fearful wise, 600 

So deeply had she drunken in 

That look, those shrunken serpent eyes. 

That all her features were resigned 
To this sole image in her mind: * 

And** passively did imitate 4 q| 
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That look of dull and treacherous hate I 
And thus she stood; in dizzy trance; 

Still picturing that look askance 
With forced unconscious sympathy 

Full before her fa,tber^s view- 610 

As far as such a look could be 
In eyes so innocent and blue t 

And when the trance was o^er, the maid * 
Paused awhile, and inly prayed: 

Then falling at the Baion’s feet, 615 

* By my mother’s soul do I entreat 
That thou this woman send away I ^ 

She said: and more she could not say; 

For what she knew she could not tell, 
O^er-mastered by^ the mighty spell. 620 

Why is thy cheek so wan and wild, 

Sir Leoline ? Thy only child 
Lies at tliy feet, thy joy, thy pride, 

So fair, so innocent, so mild; 

The same, for whom thy lady died I 625 

0, by the pangs of her dear mother 
Think thou uo evil of thy child I 
For her, and thee, and for no other, 

She prayed the moment ere she died, 

Prayed that the babe for whom she died, 
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Might prove her dear lord’s joy and pride! ^ 

That prayer her deadly pangs beguiled, ^ 

Sir Leoline I 

And wouldst thou ‘wrong thy only ohild,^ 

* Her child and thine ? 635 

Witliin the Baron’s heart and brain 
|f thoughts, like these, had any share, 

They only swelled his rage and pain, 

And did but work confusion there. 

His heart was cleft with pain and rage, 64^ 

His cheeks they quivered, his eyes were wild, 
Dishonour’d thus in his old-age; 

Dishonour’d by his only child, 

And all his hospitality 

To the insulted daughter of his friend' 645 

By more than woman’s jealousy 
Brought thus to a disgraceful end — 

He rolled his eye with stern regard 
Upon the gentle minstrel bard, 

And said in tones abrupt, austere — 650 

* Why, Braoy! dost thou loiter here ? 

I bade thee hence I ’ The bard obeyed \ 

And turning from his own sw'eet maid, 

The aged knight? Sir Leoline, 

Led forth the lady Geraldine 1 6si 
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THB COWLUSrOSf TO PART THE SBCONB 

A® little child, a limber elf, 

Singing, dancmg to itself, 

A fairy thing with red rouird cheeks, * 

That always finds, and never seeks, 

Makes sucdi a vision to the sight 660 

As fills a father’s eyes with light; 

And pleasures flow in so thick and fast 
Upon his heart, that he at last 
Must needs express his love’s excess 
With words of unmeant bitterness. 665 

Perhaps ’tis pretty to force together 
Thoughts so all unlike each other; 

To mutter and mock a broken charm, 

To dally with wrong that does no harm. 

Perhaps ’tis tender too and pretty 670 

At ea<jh wild word to feel within 
A sweet recoil of love and pity. 

And what, if in a world of sin 
(0 sorrow and shame should this be true!) 

Such giddiness of heart and brain 
Gomes seldom save from rage and pain, 

Bo tal^s aa iPs mbst used to do. 
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THE AHCIEHT MARIHEB 

• 

The Rime of the Ancient Keriner was first printed anony* 
mously iJi the Lyrical Ballads^ 1798, and reprinted in subae^ 
quent editions of that work in 1800, 1802^ and 1805. The text 
of 1800 differed materially from that of 1798 in being freed 
from imich of its archaic speUing — a device for making it 
appear more like the Sir Patrick Spens type of ballad, and in 
the omission of the merely horrible. On its next appeai^ce, 
which was in 1817, in Sibylline Leavesj home additional changes 
lu the text were made, and the motto from Burnet and the 
marginal gloss were added. After this there were no altera¬ 
tions of any consequence. 

In the Memoirs of William Wordsworth, Vol. I., pp. 107,108^ 
the following account of the origin of the poem is given by 
Wordsworth: *‘In the autumn of X797 he (Coleridge), my 
sister, and myself started from Alfoxden pretty late in the 
afternoon with a view to visit Linton and the Valley of Stones 
near to it. Accordingly we set ofi. and proceeded along tlie 
Qaantock Hills towards Watobet, and in the course of this walk 
was planned the poem of The Ancient Mariner, founded on a 
dream* a*s Mr. Coleridge said, of his friend* Mr. Cruikshank. 
Much the greater part of the story was Mr. Coleridgefe inven- 
tloui but certain parts I suggested; for example, some crims 

09 
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to be oommi^ted yvhitM ebould bring upon tbe^Old Navi* 
gator^ as Coleridge afterwards delighted to call him, the spectral 
persecution, as a oonsequeuce of that crime and his own vta/ti- 
derings. I had been reading in S helvocke^s Vom^eB ^ a day or 
two before, that, while doubling vmpe dorn, Siey frequently 
saw albatrosses in tliat latitude, the largest' sort of sea*fowl, 
some extending their wings twelve or thirteen feet, Suppose,^ 
said I 4 ^ you represent him as having killed one of these birds 
on entering the South Sea, and Uiat tlie tutelary spirits of these 
regions take upon them to avenge the crimes' The incident 
was thought dt for the purpose, and adopted accordingly. 1 
also suggested the narigation of the ship by the dead men, but 
do not recollect that 1 had anything more to do with the scheme 
of the poem. The gloss with which it was subsequeutly ac¬ 
companied was not thought of by either of us at the time, at 
least not a hint of it was given to me, and I have no doubt 
it Was a gratuitous afterthought. We began the composition 
together on that, to me, memorable evening. I furnished two 
or three lines at the beginning of the poem, in particular: 

1 Shelvocke, in describing his voyage between ** the streights of 
le Hair and the coast of Chili, says ‘^ey saw no tisli/* nor one sea¬ 
bird, except a disconsolate black AibltroBs, who accompanied us 
s, for several days, hovering about us as if he bad lost himself, till 
Hartley^ (my second captain), observing in one of his melan^sholy 
fits that this bird was always hovering neat us, imagin’d from Ids 
colour that it might be some iU-omen. That which, I suppose, 
induced him the more tc» enoonrage his superstition was the con- 
\ tinned series of contrary tempestuous winds, whicli had oi^ress’d 
ns ever since we had got into this sea. But be that as it won}d> he 
after some fruitless attempts length shot the albHroSS, not doubt- 
ihg (perhaps) that we should have a fair wind after it.^’—SiOtTr 
vooKU, Vau^ste round tht Worid by tk& tbaf qf thb great Aovfh 
etc*, Uoi^n, ITitS. 
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Ibten’d yean’«ldld: 

Wle Muiaw ^ Ur will.’ 

^ese trifling nontributions, all Imt one, which Hr. CoJeridi^ 
hM ^th unnecessary scrupulosity recorded, dipped out of his 
mmd, as they well might. As we endeayored to proceed con¬ 
jointly (I spe^ of ihe same evening) our respective manners' 
proved so widely different that it would have been ouite pre¬ 
sumptuous in um to do ar|rything but separate from an under- 
tajcing upon wliicn I could only have been a clog.** 

In^ conversation with the Kev. Alesandef i>yce (Note in 
Poems 0 / S. T. fX, ed. 1862) Wordsworth said the ieam of 
Ccaendge s friend was ofa skeleton ship, with figures in it »* 
aim claimed, besides the stanza containing the two lines quot^ 
above, the Imes: ' 

And thou art long, and lank, and brown, 

As is the ribbed sea-sand/* 

Coleridge’s own account of the matter has been quoted In 
the Introduction. It has also been claimed that Coleridge must 
have derived some help from Captain Thpmas James^ Sirange 
^yerous Voyage ... in his intended Discovery of ^ \ 
West Passqpe into the South Sm, London, 1688, ind a 
document to be found in La Bigne’g Magna miiothem Vete^ 
1618, —a letter from Baint Baullnus to Macarius, 
i^^rding the latter see &entleman‘*s Magazine for October^ 
1868. But whatever Coleridge’s indebtednew to these sources, 

It should not be fmrgotteh that he used this material as Shi^ 
s^re used the sources of his wonderful plays, — it was, after 
all, simply the skeleton which his imagination enabled to 
clothe with living flesh and blood, 

I can easily believe that in the uni* 
verse InvMHe beings ,aj?e more than the visible. But who 
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fihall reveal to us the natare of them all, the laak, the relation¬ 
ships, the distinguishing features, and the offices of each ? 
Wl^t is it they do ? Where is it they dwell ? Always about 
the knowledge of these wonders the mind of man has circled, 
nor ever reached it* In the meantime, 1 deny not, it is pleas¬ 
ant sometimes to contemplate in the mind, as in a picture, the 
image of this greater and better world; that the intellect, 
wonted to the petty details of daily life, be not narrowed over¬ 
much, nor sink utterly to paltry thoughts. But, meanwhile, 
the truth must be vi^lantly sought after, and a tem]gerate 
judgment maintained, that we may distinguish things certain 
from things uncertain, day from night. 

Xhe Olosses* —These marginal notes should be read both in 
connection with the poem and by themselves. If read with the 
text.tbey will be found to give a clearer conception of the idea 
of the poem ; if read by themselves they will he seen to consti¬ 
tute one of Coleridge^s finest prose compositions. See Pater, 
Appreciattons^ p. 100; Craik, English Prose, Vol. V., p. 79. 

1. 1. It is, etc. Kote the rhetorical ellipsis, and for ballads 
beginning in a similar manner see Child, English and Scottish 
Popular Ballads, I., 113 ; IL, 260, 321; V., 48, 64. The poem 
begins abruptly, and in like manner nearly every important 
detail and incident in the poem is introduce^ as, for example, 
"the ship, the storn^-hlast, the Albatross, etc. 

' ' 

1. 2. One of three. Observe the poet’s use of the numlie^ 
, three, seven, and nine, ^*The odd numbers have alwayt[.been 
regarded as particularly appropriate to the mijrstical or supet^ 
natural. See, for example,^ Bossetti’s Blessed i>amozel: 

* She had three Mies in her hand, 

And the stars in her hair were seven/ 

Tennyson wiitea in the Meaperidesi 
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*« . * FiY«afidtitiree, . 

Let it not bci noieed abroad, make an awful mystery/ 

There are, you remember, nlnb mnses, seven wonders 
the world, three fates, etc/’ — HsEBsaT Batbs, ed* of Ancient 
Mariner, 

I. B, By thy, etc. Much is gained by this indirect descrip¬ 
tion of the Ancient Mariner. Look throngh the poem for other 
examples of the same sort. 

II. ^12. In the 1708 version there were two stanzas here ; 

Bat still he holds the weddiug-guest— 

There was a Ship, quoth he — 

*' Nay, if thou'st got a laughsome tale, 

** Marinere 1 come' with me.” 

Fe holds him with his iddnny hand, 

Quoth he, there was a Ship— 

Now got thee hence, thou grey-beard Loon! 

** Or my Staff shall make thee skip.” 

Other changes worth noting, not pointed out later, are the 
following: 41-64, 67. 86, 148-162, 169, 167, 234, 238, 242, 
268, 309, 313-326, 327-328, 346-349, 369, 387-388, 443, 688, 
683-686, 

1. 10. Thare was a ship. **It is perhaps the most vivid 
realization ever put into words of that lai^ life of the worM 
Which embraces the tiny fragmentary life of the* individual. 
Tlie ship sails in upon the changed scene tmder the wonder^ 
gazer’s unwiUii]^ eyes. Its shadow comes between him aAd 
the board which he knows is spread so near, the procession 
which he can see passing, shadowy, across those shadony seaa 
Which is the real 9 whidi the vidon ? l%;e mind grows giddy, 
the ima^nation trembles and wavers. Onr senses become emv 
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fused, unable tn identify what we eee from what we hear; and 
hnally, triumphantly, the unseen sweeps in and holds posses¬ 
sion, mote re^, more true, more un^uesUonahle than anything 
that,eye can see.” — Mns^ Olipiu.nt, Blackwod^a Majfozint^ 
Vol. 110, p. 607. 

1. Xl. Loom Compare Macbeth^ Y. 11. 

1. Id. Bftsooaa. At once, immediately. Why ”dropt''^ ih 
this line, and holds ” In 1. 9? Examine the tenses through¬ 
out the poem, and try to discover just what the poet accom¬ 
plishes by his Sequent changes. 

1.16. His glittexing eye. ” l^e his own * Ancient Mariner,* 
when he had once dxed your eye he held you spell-bound, and 
you were constrained to listen to his tale \ you must have been 
more powerful than he to have brofeen the charm; and I. know 
do man worthy to do that.” —C. and M. C. Claasu, MeeoUec* 
Urns of WtUerBf p. 32. For a somewbat similar comment l^y 
John Sterling, see liussell, Chara^HsticSi p. 16. 

1. 14. The Wedding-^Guest. Mark . , . how signidcant Is 
the pause which allows time to present the final relinquishment 
on the part of the wedding-guest of ah thought of escape; what¬ 
ever interruption he mal^ henceforth is in the interest ol the 
narrative, and betrays its control over him; he no longer seeks 
to retard or dismiss it.”— ^GanTBpDB Garriques, Journai of 
Spec, JPhih^ Yol. 14, p. 329. Kxamine those lines in which 
the wedding-guest is mentioned, and try to discover ,the poat*s 
reason for introducing the character. 

U. 16-16. These lines, m well as lines 226-227, wdre for 
idshed by Wordsworth. 

118* He cannot choose, etc. See 11. 88, 686-690. 

L 2(h Brighh-eyod. A study of the epkhela in thsi poem 
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will give some Insight into an important phase of Coleridge’s 
poetic art. The power of poetry is, by a single word perhaps, 
to instil that energy into the mind, which compels the imagina* 
tion to produce the picture.” — CunaniDGK, Lecturer on 
apere and Milton (Bohn ed ), p. 1118. In this connection, sec 
Sherman, Analfftics of Literature^ p. 52 ; on the general 

subject of rolaridgfy^ft diction^ see Lowell, Works, Vol. VI., 
pp. 74-76. 

I. 21. The ship, etc. This stansa should be compared with 
*^the bpening stanzas of Tennyson’s The Voyage; indeed the 
whole of tliat poem shows Coleridge’s influence.” — Sinn, From 
Milton to Tennyson* 

II . 26-28. A whole day—and it is all sun, just what a sailor 
would see so much of at sea—is crowde^d into these four lines^ 
This economy of words, but not of ideas, because Coleridge’s 
wetl-chosen words are almost without limit in their suggestiva- 
ness, is characteristic of the whole poem, and, we might add, 
of all works of the highest art. Another feature of the stanza 
Is that, with the exception of the two prepositions, upon and 
into, aU of the words ore monosyllables. An interesting study 
will be to com|>are this stanza, and others like it. with those 
in which words of more tlian qne syllable abound, noting the 
difference of effect, i^ee also the monosyllabic song at the 
opening of Bart VH. of Tennyson’s Princess, 

'Phe whole picture is a ” grand image of the loneliness, the 
isolation from all other created things, of that speck upon the 
boundless, noiseless waters. Throughout the whole poem this 
sent iment of^ is olation |8 presermt with a magical and most 
impreasive ; ^1 the actibnls ah£Iutely shut up within the 
doomeSliM^^' Mbs. Ouphakt, Literary Mistory of England, 
trcL 1, p. 247« 
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L do. Whe^, theii^ h the ship ? Ohserve that only ten 
ihiea have been need m bringing the ship to this pohit. 

1. SI. Here we are stiildenly torn away from the sea picture, 
and borne back to the wedding-feast where the bride and the 
minstrelsy fill onr minds with thoughts quite difierent from 
those that haunt tlie crazed brain of the old seafarer. When 
we are again fit sea, it is not upon the sun nr tiie ship that our 
attention is centred, but upon the Stom^letst^ and in this way 
s urprise and coi itras t are made use of to sUng our imaginations 
into producing the picture. 

1. 82. Bassoon. ‘^During Coleridge’s residence in Stowey 
his friend Poole reformed the church choir, and added a bassoon 
to its resources. Mrs. Sanford (T. J^oole a}td Bis Ffiends^ I., 
2 ^47), happily se^gests, that this ‘was the very original and pro¬ 
totype of the “ loud bassoon whose sound moved the wedding- 
guest to beat his breast.’”—C^iirFBKnL, JPoetic Works qf 
Coleridge, See illustratimi in Stmdard Dictionary, 

L35. Bodding their heads. Compare Coleridge’s Ballad 
of the Dark Ladie^ 11. 68-^. 

A 

1.86. Minstrelsy. Befine. 

1. 87, The Wedding-Guesty etc. What does the poet gain 
by hiS'frequent repetitions, not only here, but elsewhere in the 
poem? Kot infrequently much of a poet’s charm lied in lUs 
skilful repetitions, a fact that will be appreciated by all readers 
of Poe. 

1. 41. The ship drawn, etc. Mr. Campbell suggests that 
drawn in the gloss be emended to driven. His reasons for the 
change will be found in The AHhenamm^ Bb. 8286, pi 871, and^ 
in a note at p. 607 of hie edition of Coleridge's poems* JTor a de-' 
fence of the present reading, see THe Mhmmm^ No. 826f ,p, 46&' 
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1 . 47. Stm treads, etc. Explain this line. 

I. 50. Southwarcl aye we fled. Anyone examining tile 
poem with a critical eye for its machinery and groundwork^ 
wjII have noticed that Ct>leridge is careful not to introduce any 
element of the muryelloas or f^upernatural nniil he has trans¬ 
ported the reader beyond the pale of definite geographical know¬ 
ledge, and thus left behind him all those conditions of the known 
and tlie familiar, all those associations with recorded fact and 
experience, which would have created an inimicai atmospliere. 
. . . vln some half-dozen stanzas, beginning with *The ship 
was cleared,* wo find ourselves crossing the Line and driven far 
towards the Routhern Pole. Beyond a few broad indications 
thus vouchsafod, Coleridge very astutely takes pains to avoid 
anything like geography. We reach that silent sea into which 
we are the first that ever burst, and that is sofhcient for imagina¬ 
tive ends. It is enough that tlic world, as known to actual 
navigators, is left behind, and a world which the poet is free 
to colonize wltii the wildest children of his dreaming brain, has 
been entered. Porthwith, to all iutmils and purposes^ wo may 
say, in the words of Goethe as rendered by Shelley; 

* The bounds of true and false are passed 
Iioad us on, thou wandering gleam.' " 

—Watson, JSxcuraiotis in OrUzchnif pp, 98-09. 

II. 51-70. And now there can&e, etc. “ Coleridge read 
Captain James’ ‘North-west Passage’ log, he probably noted 
the following entries. ... ‘All day and all night, it snow’d 
hard ’; ‘The nights are very cold; so that our rigging freezes*; 
♦ It pTooved very ihicko foule weather, and the next day, by two 
a Oloeke in the morning, we found ourselves incompassed about 
with Ice *; * We had Joe not farre off about ns, and some pieces 
as high as our Top-mast-head'; * The seventeenth ... we 
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hevad • . • tlie ratt a^iiist a tianke of Ico slist lety on the 
Shoare. It made a hollow and hideous no^rse^ Uhe ah over-fall 
of water, which made os to reason amongst onr selves oon^ 
€ernix)g it, for we were not able to see about ha, it being darke 
ni^t and foggie *; ^ The Ice ^ . crackt all over the Bay, 

with a fearfall noyee’; ‘These great pieces that came agroundd 
began to breaks with a most terrible thundering noyse ’; ‘ This 
morning ... we unfastened our IShip, and came to Sai3e« 
steering betwixt great pieces of Ice that were a grounde in 
40 fad,, and twice as high as our Top-mast-head.* ** — OAMimsaL. 
See Ath^nmim for 1890. 

1. 54, And through, etc. Clifts is an old form of elefis; 
drifts is used in the sense of driving cloiids of mist and snoto 
(see h 51). 

1. 59. The iee, otc. “In the beginning of the mariner’s 
narrative, the language has all the impetus of a storm,—and 
when the ship is suddenly locked among the polar ice, the 
change is as instantanebus as it is awfui” — Blackwooi^s 
Magta^e^ Vol. d, p. 5. 

1. 62. Like noises, etc. Swound = swoon. Whet could 
have been “ more weirdly Imagined of the ‘ cracks and growls’ 
of the rending iceberg than that they sounded ‘ like noises in a 
swound ’ ? “ — Tbaili[., CVderfdpe, p, 62 . Observe ato the effect 
of remoteness produced by this comparison, 

1. 64. Thoroui^. An older form of throngh^ used here lor 
the sake of the metre. But why are so many aroliaic forms 
found in the poemf Make a list of them and then Gonsult some 
good dictionary for tlieir meanings. 

L 69. Thtmier-dt. A' noise like thunder; the word ftt Is 
derived from dm Aiigjio»8sxon whhdi nmsiit 



L 74. Some editiotw read mariners*, as in 1. 99, 

1. 74. Shronfl* See lEustanition in Standard Dictionary^ 

1.79. Ves^B, ^veninga 

h 79. OOd save thee, etc. Observe how the speech of the 
Wedding-Guest increases the effect upon us oi the MaTin 6 r *9 
confession. We are heginning' to understand why this chan* 
acter was introduced. 

1. 92. 1 shot the Albatross. the old man ahrinki 

from that avowal of his offence which he yet knows he must 
make. He Ungers and lingers on his description of the Alba¬ 
tross, and of its growing familiarity with the sailors, and goes 
on adding circumstance to circwstance, each of which is au 
aggravation of the deed, but which server, to postpcme his 
acknowledgement of it, till at last it is elicit^ by a demand 
of the cause of his obvious agony, and then it bursts from him 
in the fewest words that could express the — Westminster 
DfMew, Tol. 12., p. 29. All the subsequent miseries of the 
crew are represented by the poet as having been the conse¬ 
quences of this violation of the charities of senltocat^^*— 
BlackmK^d*s Magazine, Vol. 9, p. 9. ^ ^ 

1. 99. Although this stanza is varied but slig^itly that 
at 1. ,25, it should be so read as to indicate clearly the change 
in the course the ship is now taking. See wliat Lowell saya 
about being alone with the smi at sea. Works (Houghton), 
Vol. L, p. 105, 

1.90. HarUierA\ Both here and in I 74 the 17^8 version 
has the singular, Marinere's, Noldce that the rhyme {foltom: 
holio^ produces the effect of an echo. Sind offieV pssss^^ 
whore the rhymes are in like manner especially appropriate. 

L 97i I4Im God*B own head, ^bis phrase modiflss 
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a canatmotlon tliat may 3»e i^own In reading .the pamge aloud 
if a brief pause is made after red* l>owilen makes tbe follow* 
ing comment: ** How majestically the sunrise at sea is expressed. 

. * . It is like the solemn apparition of one of the chief actors 
in this Strang drama of crime, and agony, and expiation, and 
in the new sense of wonder with which we witness jihat oldest 
spectacle of the hearens we can well believe in other miracles.*^, 
J^ew Studies in Literature^ p. 343. 

1.104. The farrow followed free. In Sibylline Leaves (1817) 
the line was printed: « 

"The furrow streamed off free," 

and Coleridge added in a foot-note: ** In the former edition the 
line was— ^ 

, ’ ^ The furrow follow^ free •; 

but I had not been long on board a ship before 1 perceived that 
this was the image as seen by a spectator from the shore, or 
from another vessel. From the ship itself the Wake appears 
like a brook flowing off from the stem.’' But in 1828 be 
restored the old line, because, after all, it seemed to hhn more 
musiosl. See Dowden, Kew Studies in Literature^ p. 338, and 
Biundli Voleridge and the Wnglihh Romantic Motement^ p. 201. 

, 1. 10^106. Contrast the movement of these lines with that 
of tlie two following, 

1. 111. All in a hot, etc. This ^'reminds one of some of 
Turner’s pictures. This great artist, as well as <3oleridge, had 
a keen eye for the subtle aspects of nature that hard and brill* 
laut minds like Macaulay’s dud so uninteresting. For dmilar 
touches see U. 171-180, 19^200, 2»SU371, 3l4-^, 388-372.” 
—>8rna. How do you aocotmt for the.idse cd the eon 7 
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I . 117* Coleridge here suggests one nf the limitstlous ol 
painting. See^Lessing's Laocodn^ §S XT., XTI. % Hales 
oompares Main^leU ^ 

L 127. About, etc. See Jtfac&e^h, 1. 8. 88. 

L 128. The death-fires, etc* See fetch-candlfi^ con^sant^ in 
some dictionary; also Brandis Popt^ar AntigtuiHes. 

II. 129-180. The water, etc. See 11. 270-271. The spirit 
of these lines is easily caught by a reader farfiillar with the 
famous Witch Scene in Macbeth, IT* 1. See Blackwood*$ 
Magatzine, Tol* 6, p. 6. 

1. 188. The slow movement of this line adds to the effect of 
the figure. It should be noted that an important feature of 
Coleridge’^ work, whether in prose or verse, is the naturalness 
and appropriateness of bis figures. These are everywhere so 
exceedingly apt that we never think that any other than the 
one he has chosen would have quite suited his purpose,—in¬ 
deed, they fit so well into his work that we scarcely ever think 
of them as mere figures of rhetoric. Kot infrequently he takes 
the most prosaic idea, and, by his exquisite placing of it, at once 
elevates it into the realm of poetry* 

1.139. Well-a-day. Define. 

1. 141. iBstead of the cross. Compare the following lines r 
76,178, 233-234, 286,294-296, 489, 874-.575, 696-596* In read¬ 
ing this line be careful not to stress the last syllable of Albatross 
too strongly ; nowhere in tlxe poem, indeed, should too much 
be made ol the rhymes. 

1142. ** I do not think that Colendge could have known the 
slsh of the fowl when he caused It to be hung round ^e neck 
of Ancient Marine.’’—H aWT iioitina, Works^ Tol* V|]Xt 
p. 6i57* See artkde on Albatross, PrU$nnica» 
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1.152. A certain shape, (>tc. Brandli Oolertdg^ aad 
English BimanUe Mov^ont^ pp. 197-19B. 

I wist. Wist is the preterit of wUe^ to know. For instances 
of the use of this form in the old ballads see ChUd, BallwU 
(Glossary). 

1. 153. A speck, etc. Here the Mariner becomes obliriona to 
all but the scene in his mind^s eye, and wanders with dreamy 
thought over the moving picture he has described—builds, aS 
it wore, “ a bridge from Dreaiula'nd for bis lay.’’ Then, after 
a pause, he rc^gnius sufficient presence of mind to go on with tlic 
story, which he takes up in the next line. 

1. 157. Black lips baked. Observe the appropriateness of 
the labials. 

1.164. They lor joy did grin. I took the thought of * grin* 
ningfor joy ’ . . . from my companion’s remark to me when we 
had climbed to the top of Plinlimmoii, and were nearly dead with 
tUii^U We could not speak from the coiistrictjon till we found 
a little paddle under a stone. He said to me, * You grinned like 
an idiot I* He had done the same.” — TabU-Talk^ May 31, 
1830. See J^eUers of iV. T. Uoleridtje^ I., p. 81, note. 

1. 168. Hither, etc. This, the last of his speech to his com¬ 
panions, is broken off by the amazement which takes from him 
all power ol speech, — so overcome is he by the realization of 
the fact tliat ship moves without breeze or tide. The latter 
fact suggests the legend of the Flying Hulchmau.” 

1.175. That strange shape. Fancies of the strange things 
which may very well happen, even in broad daylight, to men 
shut up alone in ships far off at sea, seem to have arisen in the 
human mind in all ages with a peculiar readiness, and often 
have about them the fascination of a certain dreamy itraoeb 
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which distini^nlBhes them from other kindi of marvenouB io^ 
ventions. Thie sort of fascination the Ancient Mariner brings 
to its highest degree; it is the delicacy, the dreamy grace in 
his presentation of the marvellous, that makes ('oleridge's work 
so remarkable. The too palpable intruders from the spirit 
world, in almost all ghost literature, in Scott and Shakespeare 
even, have a kind of coarseness or crudeue&s. Coleridge's 
power is in the very fineness with which, as with some really 
ghosUy linger, he brings home to oar inmost sense his inven¬ 
tions, dicing as they are—the skeleton ship, the polar spirit, 
the inspiriting of the dead bodies of the ship's crew. The Hime 
of thf Ancient Manner has the plausibility, the perfect adapta¬ 
tion t(> reason and the general aspect of lifia t4hich belong to 
the marvellous when actually presented as part of a credible 
experience in our dreams." — Patee, Ward*8 JUngtUih PoeU, 
bee Uixon, Enffluth Poetry, p. 80. 

Prove. What is the effect produced by the use of this word ^ 
Compare 11. 22,106, 190, 200, 201, etc. 

I. 177. And straight the Sun, etc. See Haatitt, SkctcheB and 
Essays (Bohn edition), p, 274. 

K 184. Gossameres. JLook up derivation of word. 

II. 185-218. On 185-189 see Campbell's note. In tbe 1798 
version lines 185-218 read as follows; 

Are tliose her naked ribs, which deck'd 
The sun that did behind them peer ? 

And are those two all, all the crew, 

That wQmau aud her fleshless Flieete ? 

Bis liones were black with many a crack, 

All black and bare, 1 ween; 

Jet-black and bare, save whore with rust 

Of unmldy damps and charnel crust 
They're patch’d with purple and greenu 
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Ber Ups are i^edl, her look« are freei 
Her locke are yellow as gold: 

Her skin is as white as leprosy^ 

And she is far liker Death than hev 
The ilesh makes the still air cold* 

The naked Hulk alongside came 
And the Twain were playing dice; 

** The ihmie i8 done! I*ve won. I've won I ** 

Quoth bhe, and whistled thrice. 

A gust of wind sterte np behind ^ 

A^nd whistled thro* his bones; 

Thro’ the holes of his eyes and the hole of his mouth 
Halt-whistles and half-groans. 

With never a whisper in the Sea 
Off darts the Spectre-ship ; 

WhUe clombe above the Eastern bar 

The horned Moon, with one bright Star 
Almost alweeii the tips. 

One after one by the honied Moon 
(Listen, O Stranger I to me). 

1. 188. Is that a Death? Compare other plotares of Death 
in poetry, notably Milton’s in Paradise Lost, II., 068-673. See 
also Coleridge’s Lecttires on Shakspere (Holm edition), pp. 
90-91, for a comment on Milton’s description which applies 
almost equally well to the present passage. In the first edition 
there was a stanza describing Death which Coleridge ffnaliy 
omitted, thufl rejecting from his work the horrors, while re¬ 
taining the terrors, of death” (Swinburne;. “Relying largely, 
as he did in his poems which deal with the supernatural, on 
the effect produced by their psychological truth, Coleridge 
could afford to subdue the supernatural, aud refine it to the 
utmost. . * . he did not need, as Monk Lewis did, to drag into 
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yeme all the horrors of the chorebyard and the nether pit of 
Hell. . . « [lu this instance he] felt that these hideous inoh 
dents of the grave only detracted from the finer horror of the 
voluptuous beauty of his White Devil, the nightmare ILifa-in- 
Death. . . . She it was, this Life-»in>13eath, who with hc>r 
nombing spell haunted Coleridge himself in after days.’’-^ 
Dowdun, New Studies in lAterature^ pp. 388-1140. 

1. 193. Night-*mare» Look up meaning of second part of 
eompuund. 

I. 197. The game is done, etc. For illustration see Lord’s 
edition of the poem, and on the impossibility of illustrating 
the poem effectively see Johnson's Three Americana and Three 
Mngliahmen^ pp 49-01. It lb important to note the efiect upon 
the Ancient Mariner of Llfe-in-lloath, and how easily her poS" 
session of him explains the events to happen later on. 

I’ve won, etc. So most editions; the 1899 text reads /’vs, 
/’vc won. 

U. 199-202. This stanza has been mneh admired. See 
Traill, Coleridge^ p. 52; Lowell, WotJch^ Vol. VI, p. 74. How 
is the effect of rapidity produced ? What is meant in the gloss 
by <* the courts of the Sim ” ? 

II. 201-211. For a recast of these lines, which was found 
among some papers of Coleridge dated 1806, 1807, and 1810, 
see Campbell’s note. 

1. 208. Looked sideways up. Observe how delicately Cole¬ 
ridge has suggested the fear of these men, and how much 
stronger suggestion is than statement. 

1.209. Bar. Define. 

L 211. Within the nether tip. It la a common supersti¬ 
tion among sailors that somethina evil is about to happen when- 
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a »tar dogn the —Cot^eridog, in MS* note. ** But 

no sailor ever saw a stai wjthm the nether tip oi a horned moon.’* 
—CAMPBaLt,. Hunt out other passages in poetry where the 
moon IS alluded to or described. 

I. 218. With heavy thump. The rhyme in this line has been 
critiolsed as sounding a modern ear iindigiuhed,” but the 
words thnmpt lump, with what assistance they get from the 
next hue, suggest to the ear the sound ot the tailing bodies. 

]. 228. My cross-bow. ^‘The use of the cro6s*bow fixes 
the date of the Ancient Manner’s supposed hte in or before the 
sixteenth century. The cioss-bow, or arbalest, was not used 
in England after the reign of Henry Vlll ” —Twombly, edition 
of Anetent Manner, What else does the line suggest, and 
what ih gained by an allusion to it at the end of each Tart ? 

U. 220-227. And thou, etc. See note to 11. 16-10. 

1* 234. Never a saint. ** A here has its older force; it 
ss one, a single.”— Hales, Lunger English Poems. 

II. 230-237. The many men, etc. See I)e Qmnccy’s Works 
(Masson), HI., p. 43, for Lamb’s ungenerous remark about 
these lines. 

L 239. And so did I. What is gained by the association ? 

t 246. Or ever: before ever. See Hales, Longer English 
PomSi p. 219. 

1, 250. The long-drawn third line gives an impression of 
weariness, which i$ increased by re larding the stanza with an 
extra line and rhyme-word ” — Moonr, ed. of Anrisnt Mariner. 

1.260. Is a curse, etc. It will bo interesting for the student 
hereafter tp observe the jurses mentioned elsewhere in litera- 
tore. See Maoheth^ XL 2. 86-37; Ladljf of the Lake (Boilers 
edition) Ill.| 19l| iKi4«e» 
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9(^290. ** KoUoe ^6 eontmt iMRftween the beaun^ of tbii 
^taiiasa fmdtbe horrors of tha namtlve/’—Gibbs, ed. fiAAw^nz 

1. 271. 1 read this description of the ship in moauUght at 

sea, hi a tropic calm. The beauty of the illustration of the 
frost is equalled by its truth, the motion of the moon Is almost 
heard in the Terse, and yet the whc^e is a hniahed picture. . ; • 
But Coleridge is uncontent to leave the description of the sky 
without throwing round it the light of the higher imagination, 
and it Js characteristic of the quaint fantasy which belonged 
to his nature that he puts the thoughts which lift the whole 
scene into the realm of the imagination into the prose gloss at 
the side—and it is perhaps the loveliest, little thought inaU 
his writings.’*— Bboojre* Theology in ths JSnglUh JRE)eto, pp. 
88-89. 

1. 272. Beyond, etc. Perhaps the nearest approach in nature 
to the phenomenon described by Coleridge m *Hho trail of a shoal 
of fish through the phosphorescent w:ater,*' which LoweU says is 
the most beautiful thing he ever saw at sea. Bee Lowell, WorJkSp 
I., pp. 103-104 ; also. Letters of 8. T,^ Oolei'idgty I., p. 200. 

1. 277k Within, etc. Contrast this picture with the one in 
the i^eoeding stanza. 

L2S1. are strange creatures of the sea those 

hideous worms which a vulgar dealer in the supernatural might 
have invented. Been in a great calm by the light of the moon 
these creatmes of God are beautiful in the of their life. . .. 
And it is threu|B^ a sudden welling forth of sympathy with 
their happine^ and a sudden sense of their beauty, that the 
spell'wb;l(^ iknds the.aiBicted mariner Is snuppetL That 
om sel^^o^itrsd in crude egoism should be imrilBed and con* 
fMed throu|^ a new sympathy with, suffoxittg and mtitow U a 
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eammcNa of morality; this pnriflcatiim tfanragh 

with joy is a piece of iiner and higher dc>otrme*^*-^Xlow! 0 iB]i^ 

K&» Studies in Literature^ p. 841. 

!. 1290. The Albatross fell off* Wb&t similar to tiais happens 
in FU^rMs Progress f >. 

1. 291. Hie last two stanzas may he said to contain tha 
piinoiple of the poem,—here the climax is reached. 

L 292. Oh sleep I etc. ** 1 have heard Bossetti say that what 
came most of all uppermost in Coleridge was his wonderftd 
intuitive knowledge and love of the sea, whose hillo^y rollf 
and break, and sibilation, seemed echoed in the very mechan* 
ism of his verse. Sleep, too, Bossetti thought, had given up to 
Ccierid^ lusr utmost secrets; and perhaps it was partly due 
to his own sad experlmioe of the dread curse of insomnia, as 
w^l as to keen susceptibility to poetic beauty, that tears so 
frequently dded his eyes, and sobs rose to his throat when he 
recited [this stanza]--x affirming, meantime, that nothing so 
simple and touching had ever been written on the subject.’’ — 
Cams, BeeolUctions qf H. 6^, BosseUU PP- 164-166. If tlie 
latter were true it would indeed be no mean tribute to the pres- 
m,i passage, since the «ibject has occupied the mind of nearly^ 
cyety poet Who has ever liv^. Bee Macbeth, 11. 2. 87-41 1 
2 ^enrg IK, Ill. 1. 6-31; Keats^ Sndgntion, I., 468-468| 
CMeridge's I%e Pains of Slsi^ etc. 

i 297. Silfy V empty, useless. The word has an Interesting 
history. 

1 808. 4LblesSed gl^. ** 4 hiessed yhoaf, as opposed to i 
lost, damned ghostj a ghoi^t as opposed to a , 

miserable living man«^^«*HBtt]innt Bates. 

B, 81642d| 267-872. On the slp^ar dfAm td, ^ imi^^ 
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In two pasea^s see Brooke, !PheolQgf ^ 

p» ^ 

U. $24-326. Xike wraters, etc. Coleridge’s description of 
tke B^tuiag falling 

/ ** with never a jag, 

A river steep and wide,** 

> < 

teugli contrary to the popalar coneeptloji, which reprasents the 
lightning as zig-zagged and raw-edged, is nevertheless true to 
nature. In his Nature for Its Own Sake^ p. 94, ^^rof. Van 
Dyke says that the lightning runs in streams and rivulets, and 
when seen in photograph it often looks like an outlined map of 
riie Nile, with its many mouths leading to the Idediterranean.’* 

1. $44* For a comment on eettald similar phenomena see 
Holmes, Pages from an Old Valmts of I4f^t WorkSi VoU 
Vlli,, pp. 201-202. 

I 

L $52. The spirits in the hodies» and not the bodies them^ 
selves, sing. 

I 

L $59. I heard the sky^lark. Head Shelley’s and Words- 
worth’s odes To a Skylark. See Keeler’s arid Davis’ Studies 
in Mngli^ Qomposition^ p. 79. In reading the hist lino of thi$ 
stanza do not stress the last syllable of jargonlnfy but pronounce 
it lightly and observe the eiSeet 

H. $07-872. These lines prove tliat for certain effects Ian* 
guage ts superior to both painting and sculpture. Bxplaim 
Are there any other similar instances in the poem ? 

L 372. In the 1798 ver^n four stanzas followed L $71: 

f 

XJsteu, 0 listen, thou Wedding-guest 1 
** Msriaere 1 thou hast thy will: 

** For that, which comes out of thlue e^, 4o^ make 
** kly Imdy and scml to he sriU.*' 
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Kem sadder tale was told 
To a man of woman bom. 

Sadder and wiser than wedding-guestl 
Tlioa'lt rise to-morrow morn. 

Keyer sadder tale was hoard 
By a man of woman bom; 

The Marmeres all return’d to work 
As sllout as beforue. 

The Marineres all *gan pull the ropes, 

But look at me they n’cld: 

Though 1,1 am as thin as air— 

They cannot me bolmld. 

1. 383. The Sun, etc. ** Tim has now reached the 
equator, returning north. In line 30 she is represented as 
having crossed the Hue, going south. 3n Colendge*6 prose 
coituneut, on 11, 103-106^ he repiesents the ship, at that point 
€f the narrative, as having reached the line, going norths But 
this is contradicted by 11. 328, 835, 307-308, 878-370, all of 
which unply a sailing north from the point zeachod in 107.*’ 

Sti.!* . 

1366. But in a miimte, etc. See Christian Examiner^ VoL 
U, B. 1^4. 

1. 396. Xy Hying life. As contrasted with his present life* 
in>4eath.. 

L 407. As soft, etc. See Kuhia Ehan, 52-53, lines that 
have been applied to Colendge himself. How do the lines that 
follow aid m showing that ** The other was a softer yoice ** f 

B. 414r-4l7. Still as a slave, etc. For sources of these 
/Hues see The Ath^nmum, Ho. 3256, pp. 371-372, 

^ H. 432-429« If Coleridge read James* Fbyaps« the 
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part of the following psuieage may have helped in the JnTenUon 
of Fart VX. of his poem: ** V^hat hath beeiL long agoe fabled by 
some Porttngal€9^ that should have comne this way out of the 
South Sea: the meere shaddowes of whose mistaken Relations 
have comne to us: 1 leave to be confuted by their owne vauitie. 
These hopes have stirred up, from time to time, the more active 
spirits of this our kingdome, to research that meerely imaginary 
passage* For mine owne part, J give no credit to them at all; 
and as little to the vicious, and abusive wits of later Portingals 
and Spaniards: who never speake of any diilcultieb; as shoaldo 
water, ^ce, nor sight ot land: but as they had been brought 
home in a dreame or engine'''^ (p. 107). See gloss at line 42^; 
also Athenaeum^ March Id, 1690, quoted in CSampbell's note. 

1.428. Slow and slow. Why ? 

1.429. See 1391-692. 

I. 443. The ocean green. Is the ocean actually green by 
moonlight P ^ Hsrbbrt Baths. 

II. 440-451. Like one, etc* ** Thl<4 stanza introduces us Into 
the realm of the supernatural much as does Shakespeare's 
Macbeth. It takes us to the primeval imagination as it created 
the spirits of good and evil which wait on man to reward or 
to punish. Mr. Stopford Brooke says: ‘ 1 never met a sailor 
whose ship had been among the lonely places of the sea who did 
not know of these hauutings.' . . . In these days of utilitaiianism, 
when we are taught that it is more important to know the law 
of the suction-pump than to know Mamletf it is well to get back 
to the great principle which underlies such art as the Ancient 
dfarineTt Macbeth^ Paradise Lost, The Divine Comedy^ Faust% 
The PromeJthens of .Sschylus, and the Book of Job." -^Okosob, 
edition of Aneie$t( Mariner, See Dixon) English Poetry^ p. 82. 
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L 4r>r>. In rippl« or in shade. ** Visible either by n ripple or 
by a belt of darker But is breeze on moonlit srator 

dark P*-*HaBBEBT Bates. 

)]. 466-466 See 11. 26-24. 

I. 470. 0 let me, etc. What is the meaning of hi» prayer f 

h 476. in the 1T9B version those stanzas followed this line ; 

The moonlight bay was white all o’er, 

Till rising from the same, 

Full many shapes, tliat shadows were, 

Uke as of torches came. 

A hUle distance from the prow 
Those dark-red shadows were; 

But soon 7 saw that my own tiesh 
Was red as in a glare. 

1 turned my head m fear and dread, 

And by the holy rood, 

The bodies had advanc’d, and now 
Before the mast they stood. 

They lifted up their stiff right arms, 

*Atiy held them strait and tight, 

And each right arm burnt like a torch, 

A torch that’s home upright 

Their stony eyeballs glitter’d on 
111 the red aud smoky light. 

1 pray'd and turn’d my head away 
Forth looking as before. 

There wimi breeze upon the bay, 

Ko wave against the shore. 

B. 478-479. The moonlight, etc. . how pleasantly^ 
how reassuringly, the whole nightmare story Itself is made to 
end, among the clear fresh sounds and lights of the bay,where 
it began,-^pAtEu, Apprm^uiotis^ p. 101. 
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L 482. Full many abapes, Can you acoottut loarl^aBa 
abapes, their color and their location ? 

1. 603. In the 1798 version the following stanza appaat^ 
after this line: 

** Then vanished all the lovely lights; 

The bodies rose anew; 

With silent pacei each to his place. 

Game back the ghastly crew. 

The wind, that shade nor motion made, 

« On me alone it blew.*’ 

Oampbdl notes that the Editor of 1877-1880 in a 

copy of 1798 Coleridge' put his pen through Ute and 

wrote on the margin: v 

** Then vanish'd all the lovely lights, 

The spirits of the air, 

No souls of mortal men were they, 

But spirits bright and fair.’* 

1.620. He hath, etc. Just why does this line add so much 
to our appreciation of the two following lines ? From what the 
Hermit says and from what is said about him, what can you 
judge as to his character 9 Does he diSer tk all from the 
hermits you have read about ^ 

1.636. Ivy-tod. Ivy-bush. 

1.649. The ship went down, etc. For a crlliOisin upon the 
sinking of the vessel see Quarterly Mevievo^ VoU 62, pp. 28, 29. 

1. 680. The Hint shrieked. With what t^nsummate art are 
we left to imagine the physical traces which the mariner's long 
agony has left behind it by a method far more terrible than any 
dhreet descrip^on --the efieot, namely, vridch 4be sight of him 
produces others.^'**>-*Ts4inLf ^ t^hy, by 
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the way, its ISiie eSeet greater upon tlie Pilot, and hie boy 
upon the Hermit f 

1. 665. Who now doth crazy ga On insanity caused by 8ud« 
den flight see Holmes, A Mortal Antipathy, Work», VJX, p. 91. 

1. 686. 1 pasO, like night, etc. This recalls the legend oi 
Uio Wandering Jew. 

1. 691. What loud uproar, etc. Notice with what dra¬ 
matic skill this poem is set. The mariner^s tale—gloomy, 
weirdy supernatural — stands out in fCompeJJing contrast against 
the scenery of the bridal—cheerful, domestjie, liumanisCIc. If 
you look especiidiy at the marvellous way in which the super¬ 
natural* element is introduced, you will perhaps agree with me 
that no poet — not even the mighty'Shakespeare himself—has 
BO laroaght home to us those spiHtual existences which, to a 
devout mind, attend our every movement and preserve oqr 
going out and our coming in.*’ — 

11 612-613. fie pray^ well, etc. The Poem illustrates 
• . • the personal, simple religion of Coleridge. We see in it 
how childlike the pMLoso]^iic man could be in Ids faitli, how 
little was enough lor him. Its religion is all contained in [these 
lines].^*—Brooke, Theatoyy in Mnylish Poets, p. 90. **Mrs. 
Barbauld once told me that she admired the Ancient Manner 
very much, but that there were two faults in it, —it was im«< 
probable, and had no moral. As for tlie probability, 1 owned 
that that might admit some question; but as to the want of a 
moral, I told her that in my own judgment the poem had too 
much; and that the only, or chief, fault, If 1 might say so, was 
ibe obtrusion of Ijhe moral sentiment so openly on the readi^ 
as a principle or cause of kelion in a work of such pure 
nation. It ought to have had no more moral ihah the 

tale of the merchant’s sitting down to eat dates by tbo 





of, ^ well, and throwing; the ediellB aside, and In t a genie 
starts np, and says he rmsH hill the aforesaid merchant hecmm 
one of the date-ebells bad, it seems, put out the eye of the 
genie^a son*** — Table-Talk^ May 31,1830. For some attempts 
to ^^z^terpret** the poem see Johnson, Three Americans and 
Three JSnglishmen^ p. 48; Gertrude Garngues, Jaurn<U of 
Speculative Philosophyy Yol. 14, p. 329 fL ; North Amet^an 
MevievDy Vol, 39, pp. 451, 462; Be Quincey, The Spanish JNun, 
Works (Masson), VoL xiii., pp. 195-196, 

CoiMdusioii. ** The conclusion has always appeared to ns 
to he happy and graceful in the utmost degree* The actual 
surface^life of the world Is brought close into contact with the 
life of sentiment, — the soial that is as much alive, and enjoys, 
and sufim as much in dreams and visions of the night as by 
daylight One feels with what a heavy eye the Ancient Mari¬ 
ner must look and listen to the pomps and merry-makings-^ 
even to the innocent enjoyments — of those whose experience 
has only been of things tangible. Ode fe^s that to him another 
world—we do not mean a supernatural, but a more exqui¬ 
sitely and deeply natural, world — has been revealed, — and 
that the rexK>se of his spirit can only he in the contemplation of 
things that are not to pass away. Ihe sad and solemn indifEev- 
^noe 6f his mood is communicated to his hearer,-rand we feel 
that even after reading what he has heard. It were better to 
^tumirom the bridegroora^sdoor,* ” — Blackwoods Magazine^ 
Yol. 6, p. 7. It brings our feet back to the common soil with 
a bewildered sweetness of relief and gentle quiet after the pro¬ 
digious strain of mental excitement, which is like nothing else 
we rmnember in poetry., Hhe effect is one of those. only 
supreme genius could produce, — geiiius which dares to sink 
from the highest notes of spiritual mnsic to the absolute sim- 
plldh^.;iciif exhausted nature. Thus Iwe am set down on the soft 
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in a tender l)e'wildetment, out of the clouds. It Is oroa^ 
thus vJIsiuuary voyage — we are baok again on the mcrtal coU 
from whence we started; but never tnore, never again^ can the 
visible and the invisible have to ns the same meaning. For 
onoe in our lives, if never before, we have crossed the bordeta 
of thennseen.''’ -«^Msb, OurnaxT, S^uckwood*9 Magasstn^ Tot 
110, p. 609. 

KUBI-A KHAN 

This poem was written in 1798,^ but not published until 1S16, 
It was then issued in a pamphlet containing Ckrtstahel ifhd Th€ 
PainB o/ 8le^^ and preeeeded by this note: 

** The followixig fragment is here published at the request of 
a poet of great and deserved celebrity, and as far as the author^s 
^ own opinions are eoncomad, rather as a psychological curiosity 
t!i^ on the ground of any supposed poetic merits/^ 

In the summer of the year 1797, the author, then in 111 
health, had retired to a lonely farm-house between Forlook and 
liiuton, on the Exmoor confines of Somerset and Devonshire. 
In consequence of a slight indisposition, an anodyne had been 
presocibed, from the effects of which he fell asleep in his chair 
^ at the moment that be was reading the following sentence, or 
^ words of the same substance, in Parchas’s Fitgrimage : * 
the KIpm Kubla commanded a pslaoe to be hulk, and a stately 
thereunto. And thus ten miles of fertile ground was 
Accused with a waU.*^ The author continued for about three 

^ ft would seem'thgt the poem was written in 1798 , and not, as 
Coleridge himself says, **injthestiUimer of the year 1797 .** Fora 
discossfen of the matter see Letters of S. T. Val, t.. 

p.3A5,uote. 

**^10 KamdU did Cablai Can build a stately Falaoe, eneompaflC- 
lug sixteeiia mihHi of phdue ground witha wad, whmelA mm fmcili 
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timr$ la s prolQund id«sep, at least of tbe extents^ sendes, diop^ 
Ing which time he has the most Tivid eonfldeiice that he could 
aot have cotu|> 086 d less than from two to three hundred Um $ 
if that indeed can be called compocition in whicdi all the images 
roae up before him as thingSj with a parallel production of the 
correspondent expressions, without any seneation or oonsoioue- 
ness of effort On awaking he appeared to himself to have a 
dis^not recollection of the whole, and taking hm pen, ink, and 
paper, instantly and eagerly wrote down tlie lines that are here 
preserved. At this moment he was unfortunately cnlled out by 
a person on business from Porlock, and detained by him aboye 
an hour, and on his return to his room, found, to his no small 
surprise and mortification, that though he still retained some 
vague and dim recollection of the general im}x>rt of the vision, 
yet, with the exception of some eight or ten scattered lines and 
images, all the rest had passed away like the images on the 
surface of a stream into which a stone has been cast, but alas 1 
without the after restoration of the latter. . . < See Andrew 
X^eng^s comment in LiUelVs Living Age^ Vol. 206, p. 285. 

1. 6. Down to a sunless sea. ** But what a grand ffood ts 
ttris, ffowing down through measureless caverns to a sea With¬ 
out a sun 1 I know no other sea eqpial to it, except Keats', 
in Ms Ode to a KighUngule ; and none can surpass that,’^— 
liatOH Hunt, Imagination and Fmog, (Am. ed.), pp. 211-212. 

1. 36-40. A damsel, etc. See TaUourd, Memoirs Charfca 
(1*hila., 1602), p. 60. 

L fn some of the smaller pieces, as the coaMnslon 

KedeWes, pleasant Springs, delightful! Streames, and aE sorts of 
heas^ of chase and game, and In the middest thereof avumptucut 
hmise of pleasure.*^ Ffruoixas, His Filgrimaffe^ London, Fdl I626» 
Bk* XV., chapi Mil., p. 41i8* 
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of tlie KuUa for e^ample^ siot onl^r tbe lines 

selves are inusical* bat the whole passage sounds all at ones 
as an outburst or crash of harps in the still air of autatmu 
The verses seem as if ^ayed to the ear upon some unseen 
instrument i and the poet's manner of reciting verse is similar. 
It is not rhetorical, but musical; so very near recitallvc, 
for anyone else to attempt it would bs ridictUous j and yet £b 
is perfectly miraculous with what exquisite searching he elicits 
and makes sensible every particle of the meaning, not leaving 
a shadow of a shade of the feeling, the mood, the 
untouched." — Quarterly Bemew^ VoL 52, p, d. 


CHRISTABEL 

^is poem was iiist published, with the following jnrefaoe^ M 
loi6: 

‘♦ITie first part of the following poem was written in the 
year one tliousand seven hundred and ninety-seven, at Stowey, 
in the county of Somerset. The second part, after my return 
from Cxermaiiy, in the year one thousand eight hundred, at 
Keswick, Cumberland. Since the latter date, my poetic powers 
have been, till very lately, in a state of suspended animation. 
But as, in my very first conception of the tale, I had l^e whole 
present to my mind, with the wholeness^ no less than with tbe 
liveliness, of a vision, I trust that X shall be able to embody in 
verse the three parts yet ,to dome, in the course of the present 
-year. 

It is probable, iliat if the poem had been jdnished at either 
of tbe former periods, or H even the |hst mid second part had 
been published in the year 1800, the impression of its originality 
would have been much greater than I dare at present ^^pect. 
But for this, I have only my own iuddence to Idame;. 
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dates mentiofted for the exclusive puxpCMSe of p)!e<dudiiig 
ohar|es< of pla^risw or servile imitation from mys^^ IB'or 
there is amongst us a set of criticst who seem to bold tlm^ 
every possible thought and image ^ traditional; who have no 
notioh that there are such things as fountains in the world, 
email as well as great; and who would tlierefore charitably 
derive every rill they behold flowing, from a i)erforation made 
In some other man’s tauk.^ 1 am confident, however, that as 
far as the present poem is concerned, the celebrated poets 
whos^ writings 1 might be suspected of having Imitated; either 
in particular passages, or in the tone and the spirit of the 
whole, would he among the first to vindicate me from the 
charge, and who, on any striking coincidence, would permit 
me to address them in this doggerel version of two mcmkiah 
Latin hexameters i 

’Tls mine, and it is likewise yours; 

But an if this will not do, 
let it be mine, good friend, for t 
Am the poorer of the two. 

** 1 have only to add that the metre of the OhriHuliel is not, 
properly speaking, irregular, though it may seem so from its 
being founded on a new principle, —namely, that of counting in 
each line the accents, not the syUables. Though the latter may 
vary from seven to twelve, yet in each line the accents will he 

t Tennyson’s expressioii of the same thought is pei^aps more 
famiHSr. But there is, I fear, a prosaic set growing up among us, 
edito^ of booklets, hookworms, index-hunters, or men of gre^ 
memories and no imaginatiou, who impute ^Aemselves to the poet, 
and so believe ^lat he, too, has no imagination, hut is forever pok** 
nose between the pages of some old volume in order to e«e 
what^e can a^nropriate/’^iieffer to Mr. 8. M. JDaufwn, l^ovemher ' 
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found to be only four. IS^eTertbeleae tins ooeA8dlonalT»riati<m b| 
number of ayllablos !s not Introduced wantonly* or for tlie mer< 
ends of couTeuienoe, but in correspondence with some tratishitm* 
in the nature of the imagery or passion.*' 

1. t. *Tis the middle of night, etc. **The circumatanoes 
widi Which the poem opens are admirably conceived. There is 
in all the images introduced a certain fearful stilbiess and 
ominous meaning, the effect of which can never be forgotten. 
The language, also, is so much in harmony with the rude era of 
the tale that it seems scarcely to have been written is^ the 
present age, as is indeed a wonderful proof of what gentus can 
effect ill defiance of unfavorable associations. Whoever has had 
his mind penetrated with the true expression of a Gothic building 
will find a similar impression conveyed by the vein of language 
employed in this legend. The manners, also, and forms of 
courtesy ascribed to the personages, cure full of solemn grace.*’ 
Blackwood^ s Magazine, Vol. 6, p. Q. For suggestions as to 
the sources of the three scenes in Part I., —the meeting in the 
wood, the castle, and the bed-chatt)ber, —see Brandi, Coleridge 
and the JSngiiah Bomanttc Movement, pp. 2210-213. 

1. 3- Tu-whit, etc. “An onomatopoeia which occurs in one 
, of Shakespeare’s best-known lyrics.’* — TRAinn. See Tenuy- 
' son's two songs to The OteZ. 

1.14. Is the night chilly and dark? Brandi observes that 
the style of this poem is characterized by ** an accumulation of 
question and interjection.” 

A 

1. IB. The moon is behinjj}, etc. I>Qwden thinks a suggestion 
^ qf the descriptioti may be found in Borothy Wordsworth^s 
i^ovraciZ* See Knight’s Lift of W. Wordawor^ Vol. I., p, 1S4. 

1. 23» Christabel. On the origin of the name aee OaineW 
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BteoUeGtions o/D. O. 161-153. «* With 'to moife 

M^iuisite feeling for womanhood in its general features, be seems 
to have been inoapable of drawing strongly the festoree of mf 
individual woman. . . . Even Christabel is a dgute smnewhat 
faintly drawn,—a figure expressing indeed the beauty, lnno» 
oence, and gentleness of maidenhood, but without any of to ^ 
traits of a distinctive pexsonality.**—DownKx, Xm iS^dies 
in LUerature, p. 321. 

I. 48. There is not wind, etc. Bowden refers again to 
Borolhy Wordsworth’s Journal See Knight’s Z^e of WitUam 
Wordsworths Vol. I., p. 141. 

« 

II. 58-65. For the various readings to ibis passage, and 
others following, see notes to Campbell’s’ edition. 

1 113, That strove to he, etc. lake one’s steps in a ni|^t<* 
mare. 

1. l3l. Lifted her up. ** The lifting her over the sill seems 
to be something like the same superstition that we have in 
Scott’s JSve of St. John: 

* But 1 had not had pow’r to come to thy bow’r, 

If thou had’at not charm’d me so.* ” 

—C. B., Notes and Queries^ First Series, Vol. L, p. 824. In 
Vol, 11., p. 47, C. Forbes quotes from The Abbot: “ ‘Reverend 
father,^ replied Magdalen, ‘hast thou never heard that tore are 
spirits powerful to rend the walls of a castle asunder wheal 
onee admitted, which yet cannot enter the house mtees thep 
are invited^ nm^ dragged oner the threshold f Twice hath 
Roland Broeme been thus drawn into the household of AvensI 
by those who now hold the title. Let them look to to issne.’ ** 
I8ee The AbbOTf ^diap. 15, od JlniSf and note. 
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t WB. But irlien tbs lady pa8sad» eto^ ** With 
qulait.e delicacy are all these hints o£ the true character of this 
stranger iuiagiued—the diihcidty of passing the threshold,^ 
the dread and incapacity of prayer,, the moaning of the old 
mastiff in his sleep, the rekindling of the dying embers as 
she passes, the inllaence of the lamp * fastened to the angers 
feet.* , . . After the notion of evil has once been suggested 
to the reader, the external beauty and great mildness of de* 
meaner ascribed to the stranger produce only the deeper 
feeling of terror, and they contrast, in a manner singularly 
impr<^ive, with the small revelations which every now and 
then take place of what is concealed beneath them.** — Bloch- 
wo0d*s jy^ffazine, Vol. 6, pp. 10-11. 

11.175-180. The moan shines, etc. ** Nowhere out of Keats* 
J^e qf Bl. Agmft is there any * interior* to match that of 
Obristabel*s chamber, done as it is in little more than half a 
doaen lines.** —Txaili., Coleridge,, p. 64. 

L 288. And lay down, etc. On the singular beauty of this 
line see Leigh Hunt, Imagination and Fancy (Am. ed.)« 
pp. 0-7. 

1. 252. Behold I etc. There has been much speculation as 
to the sight revealed to Ohristabel. See Campbell's note; 
Oslne, Becoliections of 2>. C. Boeeeltif pp. 153-154 ; Dowden, 
JVeto Studies in Literature, p. 339; Notes and ^Queries, l^irst 
Series, Vol. I., p. 324. 

IL 408-426.' Coieridge, in a letter to Poole, called these lines 
** the best and sweetest ** he ever wrote. Kossetti thoitS^t that 
they were written separately and then fitted into the poem. 
48ee Pater, Appreciations, pp. 102-103; also Lett^ o/B* T, OoU^ 
^ddge, Vot II., p. 609, note. 
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1. tliffs, etc. See Oftinet Sec&UecHont qf D. &. 

pp. 161^162, fot eome geological strictures ou this line 
BiUd liues 424, 426. 

^ s 

I. 5S3. snake's small eye, etc. See Brandi, 

etc., p, 214. It is that description of the serpent-look of the 
witch's eyes which, on being read in a company at Lord Byron's* 
is said to have caused Shelley to faint.Heed, Z^ecttirsa ott 
Britinh Foets, Vol. II., p. 125, 

II. 665-606. And positively, etc. We see how snch a poet 
obtafiks his music. Such forms of melody can proceed only 
from the most beautiful inner spirit of sympathy and imaginsr 
tion. He sympathises, in his universality, with antipathy 
itself. If Began or Gonerii Iiad been a young and handsome 
witch of the times of chivalry, and attuned her violence to 
craft, or betrayed it in Venomous looks, she could not liave 
beaten the sofWoiced, appalling spells, or sudden, snake-eyed 
glances of the lady Geraldine, — looks which the innocent 
Christabel, in her fascination, feels compelled to Mmitate.' 
. . . This is as exquisite in its knowledge of the fascinating 
tendencies of fear as it Is m its description." — Leigh Hunt, 
Irnagit^ation and Fancy^ pp. 205, 206. 

11 656-677. Campbell thinks it ^^.highly improbable that the 
lines were composed for ChristaM, They were sent to Southey 
in a letter of May 6, 1801, and were therefore probably written 
aoout that time-" In the letter to Southey these lines follow 
immediately after an expression of anxiety as to the little 
Hartley's health, and are in turn followed by a sentence which 
fully explains their import t A very metaphysical account of 
fathm calling their children rogues, rascals, and little varlets, 
ete,” See Lst^a of T» VolevidgOf Vol, I., pp. 355^56, for 
H. B. Coleri4|^''s note on the passage- For another hutexprota^ 
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tion of paasage see and Sedes^ i?>dL V., 

pp. 

The Canclnsion of CluristabeL Althoa^ Coleridge made . 
many aUueions in bis letters and conyersatioas to finishing the 
poem, nothing ever came of all his plana. In Gillman’s Life 
of Coleri^gej however, the following condnsion is report^ 
(pp, 801-803) ; 

** The following relation was to have Occupied 9 ^ third and 
fourth canto, and to have closed the tale. Over the mouigtains 
the Bard, as directed by Sir Leoline, hastes with his disciple $ 
but in consequence of one of those inundations, supposed to be 
common to this country, the spot only where the castle once 
stood is discovered, the edifice itself being washed away. He 
determines to return, Geraldine, being acquainted with all that 
is passing, like the weird sisters in Mucbetfi, vanishes. Reap¬ 
pearing, however, she awaits the return of the bard, exciting in 
the meantime, by her wily arts, all the anger she could rouse in 
the baron’s breast, as well as that jealousy of which he is 
described to have been susceptible. The old Bar^ and the 
youth at length arrive, and therefore she can no Ipnger person¬ 
ate the character of Geraldine, tiie daughter of Lord Rcdand de 
Yaux, but changes her appearance to tliat of the accepted though 
absent lover of C^ristabel Now ensues a courtship moot dis¬ 
tressing to Christabel, who feds, she knows not why, great 
, disgust for her once favored knight. This coldness H very 
painful to the Baron^ who has no more conception than herself 
of tiie supernatural transformation* She at last yields to her 
father^s entreaties, and consents to approach the'altar with this 
hatfsd suitor. The real lover, returning, enters at this moment, 
and produces the ring which she had once (idven him in sign 
^ her betrothmmit* Thus defeated, the si^eiaatui!^ beings' 
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Geraldine, disappear^. As predicted, the castle bell tolls, the 
mother^s voice is heard, and to the exceeding great joy of the 
parties, the rightful marriage takes place, after which follows a 
reconciliation and explanation between the father and daugh* 
tcr.^^ See also Hossetti, Lives of Famous PoetSy p. 250; Caine, 
BemlUctions of D, G. Rossettiy p. 154 ; Wordsworth’s Prose 
WorkSy VoL m, p. 427. 




